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PREFACE 


The  part  played  by  clubs  and  similar  organizations 
in  the  activities  of  young  people  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  as  their  functions  are  more  fully  com¬ 
prehended.  As  a  means  of  cooperation  among  persons 
of  like  interests  the  club  has  a  very  real  value  in  the 
life  of  today. 

Small  children  are  individualists,  but  with  increasing 
years  they  tend  toward  team  play,  which,  in  its  turn, 
gradually  develops  into  orderly  organization  for  the 
carrying  out  of  ideas  on  more  serious  subjects.  Since, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  mankind  lives  in  groups,  and 
each  individual  must  subordinate  his  personal  desires 
to  those  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  the  club  supplies 
a  logical  and  attractive  means  of  training  in  community 
cooperation.  In  the  classroom  young  people  work 
together  under  adult  supervision,  but  in  the  club  they 
find  the  added  discipline  of  responsibility  for  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  obedience  to  their  self-imposed  rulings. 
The  value  of  such  training  is  being  more  appreciated 
as  time  passes,  so  that  the  school,  church,  and  com¬ 
munity  center  are  all  actively  engaged  in  fostering 
young  people’s  clubs. 

New  clubs  are  coming  into  existence  every  day, 
especially  among  school  and  college  groups.  The 
problems  of  all  these  clubs  are  fundamentally  the  same, 
and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  information  on 
methods  of  organization  and  management.  Teachers, 
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librarians,  and  directors  of  social  activities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  meeting  the  same  inquiries  and  are 
having  similar  difficulties  in  answering  the  demand, 
not  only  because  source  material  is  widely  scattered, 
but  also  because  much  of  it  is  in  a  form  not  easily 
adaptable  for  young  people’s  use. 

To  supply  the  growing  demand  for  a  handybook  to 
aid  the  club  organizer,  adult  or  juvenile,  this  volume 
has  been  written.  It  collects  information  that  answers 
the  questions  most  frequently  asked.  Some  of  the 
material,  such  as  that  on  incorporation  methods,  has 
not  heretofore  been  assembled,  while  the  material  on 
initiations  is  given  in  response  to  a  growing  demand  for 
“stunts”  that  are  neither  dangerous  nor  destroyers  of 
the  self-respect  of  the  initiates.  The  club  name,  its 
motto,  the  jewels,  flowers,  and  colors,  with  their  mean¬ 
ings,  are  listed  and  discussed  in  a  form  that  makes 
them  available  for  quick  reference.  The  essays  and 
speeches  are  given  as  a  groundwork  on  which  the 
individual  can  build  to  suit  his  personal  needs  rather 
than  as  examples  of  finished  products,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  explain  points  that  usually  trouble 
the  novice  in  club  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  found  a  ready 
aid  in  making  easier  the  formation  and  conduct  of 
new  clubs  and  societies. 


CLUBS 

MAKING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

CHAPTER  I 

STARTING  THE  CLUB 

Club:  An  organization  of  persons  who  meet  for  social  inter¬ 
course  or  any  other  common  object,  the  members  of  which  are 
usually  limited  in  number  and  chosen  by  ballot;  used  in  this 
sense  only  since  the  time  of  Dryden.  —  Standard  Dictionary. 

N. 

Some  one  person  usually  starts  a  club  by  calling 
together  a  few  friends  for  the  first  meeting  at  a 
stated  time  and  place.  This  person  ‘‘takes  the 
chair”  at  the  meeting,  asks  those  present  to  ‘‘please 
come  to  order,”  and,  when  all  is  quiet,  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  gathering.  He  may  keep  the 
chairmanship  for  this  meeting  or  may  suggest 
that  those  present  elect  a  temporary  chairman, 
thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  put  somebody  in 
his  place  if  they  so  prefer.  The  latter  is  the 
wiser  course  unless  the  meeting  is  a  very  small 
and  informal  one. 

Usually  some  member  rises  and  says,  “I  move 
that  Mr.  Blank  retain  the  chairmanship  during 
this  meeting,”  and  some  other  person  says,  “I 
second  this  motion.”  The  chairman  then  says, 
“You  have  heard  the  motion:  That  Mr.  Blank 
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retain  the  chair  during  this  meeting.  Are  there 
any  other  suggestions  or  nominations?”  If  there 
are  none,  he  adds,  “All  those  in  favor,  say  ‘aye’ 
[Pauses  for  vote];  contrary,  ‘no.’”  After  making 
sure  of  his  count  of  votes,  he  adds,  “The  ayes 
have  it,  and  Mr.  Blank  retains  the  chair  during 
this  meeting.” 

A  temporary  secretary  may  be  appointed  by 
the  acting  chairman  or  may  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  those  present.  Both  the  temporary 
chairman  and  the  temporary  secretary  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  under  the  rules  of  the 
constitution  the  club  later  adopts. 

The  leader  usually  has  talked  over  his  plans 
beforehand  with  a  few  friends  who  are  ready  to 
make  motions,  start  necessary  discussions,  and 
either  present  a  set  of  rules  (constitution  and 
by-laws)  for  the  new  society,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  suggest  that  at  this  first  meeting  a  commit¬ 
tee  be  selected  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare 
such  a  code  and  present  it  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  latter  method  is  better  because  it  allows  more 
time  to  get  the  right  sort  of  rules  together,  and 
because  usually  more  persons  are  asked  to  join 
by  the  time  the  second  meeting  is  held,  and  they 
will  also  be  interested  in  passing  on  the  rules  for 
the  new  society. 

When  the  constitution  and  by-laws  are  pre¬ 
sented,  a  carefully  written  (or  typed)  copy  is 
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given  to  the  presiding  officer.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  then  reads  the  document,  after 
which  he  ‘  ‘  moves  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
as  read.”  This  motion  being  seconded,  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  repeats  the  motion  and  then  asks  the 
chairman  to  read  the  first  article  again.  He  reads 
all  the  sections  of  one  article  at  a  time,  and  then 
goes  back  and  re-reads,  section  by  section,  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  discussion  and  amendment  before 
the  section  is  voted  upon,  so  that  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  majority  of  the  members  before 
it  is  adopted.  Each  article  is  taken  up  by  itself 
and  voted  upon,  section  by  section.  When  the 
constitution  has  been  adopted,  the  by-laws  are 
taken  up  in  the  same  manner  and  passed  upon. 
While  this  takes  considerable  time,  it  is  well  wTorth 
devoting  one  or  even  two  meetings  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  since  all  the  future  business  of  the  club  will 
be  managed  by  these  rules.  Because  of  that 
fact  club  members  take  time  to  have  suitable 
rules  passed,  but,  since  conditions  change  from 
time  to  time,  they  also  provide  in  their  rules  for 
amendment  to  both  constitution  and  by-laws. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  and  by-laws  have 
been  adopted,  the  temporary  chairman  sees  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  the  first  set  of  perma¬ 
nent  officers.  Some  clubs  have  a  nominating 
committee  that  selects  a  list  of  candidates,  and 
this  committee  may  report  at  the  meeting  at 
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which  it  is  appointed,  after  having  gone  to  some 
private  room  to  discuss  the  matter,  or  it  may 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  After  the  report  has 
been  submitted,  further  nominations  may  be 
made  from  the  floor  by  other  members,  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  simpler  way  of  selecting  officers  is  to  have 
the  presiding  officer  call  for  nominations  by  the 
members.  Nominations  from  the  floor  do  not 
require  a  second,  nor  need  a  person  rise  in  a  small 
assembly  when  making  a  nomination. 

In  a  large  meeting,  however,  members  must  rise 
and  be  recognized  by  the  chair  before  speak¬ 
ing.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
nomination  seconded,  this  is  frequently  done  to 
emphasize  the  popularity  of  some  candidate. 

Nominating  and  voting  may  take  place  at  the 
same  meeting,  or  the  latter  may  be  postponed  to 
the  next  meeting,  whichever  the  by-laws  provide. 
As  soon  as  the  new  officers  are  elected,  the  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  offers  the  chair  to  the  newly 
elected  president,  saying,  “Will  you  take  the  chair, 
Mr.  President?”  He  then  waits  for  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  come  to  the  platform  before  he  steps 
down.  The  temporary  secretary  usually  keeps 
office  until  the  end  of  the  meeting  and  then  turns 
over  his  records  and  supplies  to  his  successor. 
He  should  have  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  care¬ 
fully  written  before  turning  in  his  minute  book. 
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With  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted  and 
officers  elected,  the  club  is  ready  for  regular 
business. 

INCORPORATING  A  CLUB  UNDER  STATE  LAWS 

If  a  club  applies  for  a  state  charter,  the  charter 
members  are  those  who  signed  the  constitution 
before  the  charter  was  applied  for.  When  ‘  ‘  char¬ 
ter  members”  are  spoken  of,  the  first  group  of 
signers  is  usually  meant. 

Many  clubs  are  incorporated  under  those  laws 
of  their  state  that  are  designed  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  non-profit  societies,  which  means  societies 
that  are  not  in  business  to  make  money.  The 
reason  clubs  incorporate  is  to  protect  individual 
members.  An  incorporated  society  is  liable  as 
a  whole  for  any  debts  it  may  contract,  but  its 
members  are  not  liable  as  individuals.  For 
instance,  if  the  Leechville  Club,  incorporated, 
owes  twenty  dollars  for  rent,  the  landlord  can  sue 
the  club  for  the  rent,  but  he  cannot  sue  John 
Jones,  who  owns  twenty  dollars  and  is  a  member 
of  the  club.  That  is,  John  Jones  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  the  club’s  debt.  But  if  the  club  is  not 
incorporated,  each  member  becomes  individually 
liable  for  debts  contracted  by  the  club,  and  if  the 
club  has  no  money  and  most  of  the  members  have 
none,  the  few  members  who  have  money  can  be 
forced  to  pay  the  entire  debt. 
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For  this  reason  many  clubs  incorporate  and 
then  manage  their  finances  so  carefully  that,  as  a 
club,  people  are  willing  to  trust  them.  If  dues  are 
collected  promptly;  if  records  are  kept  carefully 
so  that  the  exact  state  of  the  finances  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance ;  and  if  the  club  refuses  to  go  into  debt 
without  seeing  clearly  the  way  to  make  payment, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  getting  credit  as  an 
incorporated  body.  Of  course,  under  state  laws, 
minors  cannot  incorporate  for  any  purpose. 

No  set  rules  for  incorporation  can  be  given 
because  rules  differ  in  the  various  states.  The 
best  way  is  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  the 
state  where  the  chief  meeting  place  of  the  club  is 
located.  The  letter  should  state  plainly  that  a 
non-profit  organization  is  to  be  formed  and  ask 
that  a  copy  of  laws  and  any  forms  necessary, 
covering  the  incorporation  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  be  sent.  In  Arkansas  the  circuit  court 
handles  the  incorporation  of  organizations;  in 
Massachusetts  this  duty  falls  to  the  department 
of  corporations  and  taxation ;  other  states  — 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky,  for  instance  — 
manage  the  matter  through  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  By  addressing  a  request  to 
this  officer  in  any  state  a  citizen  is  certain  of  a 
courteous  reply  and  proper  directions. 

An  applicant  usually  receives,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  state  laws,  special  forms  telling  exactly 
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what  information  is  desired,  and  this  generally 
includes : 

1.  The  name  of  the  society,  written  out  in 
English  letters  (as:  Tau  Alpha). 

2.  Location  of  chief  meeting  place  of  the  society 
(city  and  state). 

3.  The  statement  that  it  is  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  religious,  or  charitable  work. 

4.  Names  and  addresses  of  the  incorporators. 
(The  number  of  these  required  varies  in  the 
different  states.) 

The  declaration  form  must  be  signed  before  a 
notary  public  and  sworn  to  before  him.  The 
form,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  (most  states  demand  duplicate  copies), 
must  be  sent  to  the  officer  designated  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  together  with  the  filing  fee,  if 
one  is  required.  Illinois  has  a  fee  of  $10.00, 
Massachusetts  one  of  $5.00.  Kentucky  has  a 
recording  fee  of  $1.00. 

Most  of  the  states  require  an  incorporated 
society  to  send  a  copy  of  any  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  to  the  same  office  that 
granted  the  corporation  papers,  and  if  the  society 
goes  out  of  existence,  notice  of  such  dissolution 
should  be  sent  for  record. 

No  society  may  incorporate  under  a  name 
already  in  use  by  an  incorporated  group.  If  such 
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a  name  is  chosen,  this  will  at  once  be  noticed 
when  papers  of  incorporation  are  asked  for,  and 
the  society  will  be  notified  and  requested  to  find 
another  name. 

It  may  also  happen  that  some  article  in  consti¬ 
tution  or  by-laws  may  have  to  be  changed  to 
conform  with  the  state  laws,  but  any  such  change 
can  be  made  at  the  time  of  incorporation. 

After  the  society  has  been  incorporated  it  may 
change  its  rules  for  its  own  use,  but  such  changes 
are  not  legal  until  certificate  thereof  under  the 
seal  of  the  society  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  proper  state  official  (usually  the  secretary  of 
state)  and  recorded  in  the  office  (usually  the 
recorder  of  deeds)  where  the  original  certificate 
was  recorded. 


CHAPTER  II 


MAKING  A  SIMPLE  CONSTITUTION 

AND  BY-LAWS 

Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.  — Pope,  Epistles ,  IV. 

In  order  to  save  time  and  have  the  business  of 
a  club  managed  as  smoothly  as  possible,  a  code 
of  working  rules  usually  is  adopted.  This  is 
known  as  the  constitution.  Many  clubs  have  a 
secondary  set  of  rules,  called  by-laws.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  constitution  covers  the 
fundamental  rules,  and  the  by-laws  tell  how 
these  are  to  be  handled.  For  instance,  the  former 
would  tell  what  offices  were  to  be  filled  and  the 
latter  would  tell  how  to  fill  them.  The  consti¬ 
tution  would  say  that  the  club  should  have  a 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer;  the  by-laws 
would  explain  that  a  nominating  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  select  candidates;  that 
when  this  list  was  presented  other  candidates 
might  be  nominated  by  members,  and  that  all 
candidates  should  be  voted  for  by  ballot.  Officers 
are  usually  elected  by  ballot  because  this  method 
is  less  embarrassing  both  to  the  candidates  and 
to  those  who  are  voting. 
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For  the  small  club  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
all  the  necessary  rules  in  one  code,  and  for  such 
a  club  the  following  will  be  found  to  cover  the 
essential  points: 

Constitution  of  the  Blank  Club 

i  .  The  name  of  this  club  is . 

2 .  Its  purpose  is . 

3 .  Those  eligible  to  membership  are . . 

4.  Officers  of  this  club  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

5.  Meetings  shall  be  held  (time,  place,  how  often). 

6.  Dues  (how  much  and  when  payable). 

7.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  used  to  decide 
all  questions  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

8.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  (vote  of 
a  certain  number:  two-thirds  of  the  membership,  for 
instance) . 

A  large  club  or  one  that  wants  to  follow  parlia¬ 
mentary  rule  very  carefully  will  need  fuller  regu¬ 
lations  and  should  adopt  separate  constitution 
and  by-laws.  The  following  outline  may  be 
modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  club,  and  both 
constitution  and  by-laws  contain  an  article  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  amendment. 

The  explanatory  material  in  parentheses  in 
this  chapter  is  meant  as  a  guide  only  and  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  a  club’s  constitution, 
by-laws,  or  order  of  business. 


DISCUSSING  PLANS  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  NEW  CLUB 
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CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 
NAME 

This  club  shall  be  known  as  the - (insert  name 

here)  Club. 

ARTICLE  II 
PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  for  - - (social  inter¬ 

course,  general  culture,  civic  improvement,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  chosen  object  of  the  club). 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  this  club  shall  be  granted  to  those  in 
sympathy  with  its  purpose.  (State  if  members  must 
be  over  a  certain  age.) 

ARTICLE  IV 
OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  this  club  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE  V 

MEETINGS  AND  QUORUM 

Section  i.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  (on  the 
first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  June,  inclusive). 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  the  last  regular 
meeting  in  June. 
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Sec.  3.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President  or,  on  application  of  Seven  members,  the 
President  shall  call  such  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  (Seven)  members  of  the  association  in  good 
standing  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 


ARTICLE  VI 
AMENDMENT 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting 
of  the  organization  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present. 


BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I 
DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  this  club  and  perform  all  the 
duties  usually  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President, 
the  Vice-President  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of 
president. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
proceedings  and  record  the  same.  He  shall  give  notice 
of  all  meetings,  notify  officers  of  election,  and  send 
the  names  of  newly  elected  members  to  the  Treasurer 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  his  office  may 
require. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep 
all  funds  (or  money)  of  the  club,  and  pay  out  the  same 
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only  on  the  order  of  the  President.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  He 
shall  send  notice  to  persons  elected  to  membership. 

ARTICLE  II 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  i.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  shall  assume  office  at  the  close 
of  that  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  office  who 
has  not  been  a  member  of  the  club  for  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  shall  hold  the  same  office 
more  than  twice  in  succession,  and  filling  an  unexpired 
term  shall,  in  this  regard,  be  considered  as  a  term  in 
office. 

Sec.  4.  Should  an  officer  resign  during  the  club 
year,  the  President  shall  appoint  some  member  of 
the  club  to  assume  the  office  temporarily,  and  order 
the  Secretary  to  send  notice  of  a  special  election 
at  the  next  regular  meeting,  when  the  vacancy  can 
be  filled. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  i.  One  member  must  propose  a  candidate, 
and  this  proposal  must  be  seconded  by  another  mem¬ 
ber,  no  name  being  voted  upon  until  the  meeting 
following  that  at  which  membership  was  proposed. 
Three  negative  votes  shall  exclude  a  candidate,  and 
the  same  name  may  not  be  proposed  more  than  once 
during  a  club  year. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  -notify  the  Treasurer 
of  the  election  of  all  new  members,  whereupon  the 
Treasurer  shall  notify  the  successful  candidates,  with 
instructions  to  send  dues  to  the  Treasurer.  Failure 
to  complete  membership  within  thirty  days,  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues,  shall  forfeit  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Resignation  from  membership  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  no  resignation  shall  be  accepted  from  a 
member  who  is  not  in  good  and  regular  standing. 
Members  in  arrears  (dues  not  paid)  for  a  year  shall  be 
dropped. 

Sec.  4.  On  a  two-thirds  vote  of  members  present 
at  any  meeting,  a  member  may  be  suspended  for 
(a  definite  period  of  time)  for  disorderly  conduct  or 
gross  misdemeanor. 


ARTICLE  IV 
DUES 

Section  i.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  $ — ,  payable 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  When  an  election  to  membership  takes 
place  within  two  months  of  the  expiration  of  a  fis¬ 
cal  year,  the  dues  shall  be  credited  to  the  following 
year. 

ARTICLE  V 
COMMITTEES 

Section  i.  At  the  regular  meeting  next  previous 
to  the  annual  meeting,  the  President  shall  appoint 
the  following  committees  to  report  at  the  annual 
meeting:  a  nominating  committee  to  present  a  list  of 
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candidates  for ‘election- to  Gffice  for  the  following  year; 
an  auditing  committee  to  report  on  the  correctness  of 
the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  empowered  to 
appoint  such  special  committees  as  he  deems  needful 
at  any  time,  or,  on  the  majority  vote  of  the  members 
at  any  meeting,  he  shall  appoint  committees  as  they 
direct. 

ARTICLE  VI 
AMENDMENT 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  a  quorum  being  present. 

ARTICLE  VII 
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PARLIAMENTARY  AUTHORITY 

Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  parliamentary 
authority  on  all  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  By-Laws  of  this  club. 

ARTICLE  VIII 


SUSPENSION  OF  BY-LAWS 

These  By-Laws  may  be  suspended  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  those  present  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

1.  Call  to  order,  by  the  presiding  officer. 

2.  Roll  call,  by  the  Secretary.  (Omitted  by  many 
clubs.) 
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3.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
by  the  Secretary.  (Followed  by  corrections  and  vote 
of  acceptance  by  members.) 

4.  Treasurer’s  report.  (Usually  given  only  at  annual 
meeting  or  if  report  on  finances  is  required.) 

5.  Reports  of  committees. 

6.  Unfinished  business. 

7.  New  business. 

8.  Program  of  the  day. 

9.  Adjournment. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  club  to 
adopt  a  regular  order  of  business,  experience  has 
proved  that  the  following  of  regular  business 
orocedure  is  a  saver  of  time  and  effort.  The 

a 

presiding  officer  may  suggest  that  the  regular 
order  of  business  be  suspended,  if  there  is  any  good 
reason  for  so  doing,  and  if  nobody  objects  he 
may  make  the  desired  change  in  order.  If  there 
is  any  objection,  he  puts  the  matter  to  a  vote  for 
decision.  The  reason  for  wanting  to  change 
order  might  be  absence  of  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  certain  business,  or  the  fact  that  few 
are  present  when  an  important  matter  is  due  for 
discussion,  or  some  similar  reason. 


CHAPTER  III 


WORKABLE  RULES  OF  ORDER 

Custom  forms  us  all. — Hill,  Zara. 

• 

A  set  of  rules  for  the  management  of  club 
business  should  be  adopted  by  every  club.  Such 
rules  aid  in  the  rapid  handling  of  affairs  without 
confusion  and  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
all.  Just  as  we  have  learned  to  follow  the  rules 
governing  traffic  and  “keep  to  the  right”  in  walk¬ 
ing  or  driving  through  a  street,  so  have  we  learned 
that  it  saves  time  and  trouble  if  we  follow  cer¬ 
tain  rules  in  steering  through  the  mazes  of  club 
business.  As  a  result,  a  code  of  “club  manners” 
has  grown  up.  For  instance,  a  well-bred  club 
member  will  rise  and  wait  to  be  recognized  by  the 
presiding  officer  before  addressing  the  meeting. 
He  may  call  “Mr.  President!”  or,  under  certain 
conditions  mentioned  later,  call  ‘  ‘  Point  of  order !  ’  ’ 
if  he  thinks  the  presiding  officer  has  not  noticed 
that  he  is  standing,  but  he  will  not  enter  into 
debate  or  make  motions  without  first  being 
recognized.  This  gives  him  the  right  to  speak, 
or  “have  the  floor”  as  it  is  usually  called. 

The  presiding  officer  is  addressed  as  Mr.,  Mrs., 
or  Madam  President  (or  Chairman). 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  necessary  rules 
of  order  and  courtesy  that  should  be  followed  in 
any  well-conducted  meeting. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

The  president.  The  president  (or  chairman) 
calls  all  meetings  to  order  and  presides  over  them. 
He  announces  all  business  in  its  proper  order; 
calls  for  committee  reports  and  sees  that  necessary 
corrections  are  made  and  the  corrected  reports 
are  accepted  by  vote;  decides  points  of  order; 
votes  only  to  break  a  tie,  but  is  not  compelled 
to  do  so,  as  a  tied  motion  is  lost  unless  the  president 
casts  his  vote  to  pass  it. 

The  president  should  call  all  meetings  to  order 
promptly  at  the  time  appointed,  rapping  for 
order  and  saying,  “The  meeting  will  please  come 
to  order.” 

If  there  is  not  prompt  response,,  he  stands  wait¬ 
ing  a  moment  and  then  gives  a  sharp  tap  on  the 
table  with  his  gavel  (a  ruler  will  do,  if  he  has 
not  the  little  mallet-shaped  gavel)  and  repeats 
his  call  to  order.  He  then  carries  on  the  meeting, 
following  the  routine  laid  down  in  the  “Order  of 
Business,”  but  he  may  suggest  that  reports  be 
given  later  if  only  a  few  are  present,  and  then 
carry  out  his  suggestion  unless  there  is  objection 
from  some  members.  If  there  is  objection,  he 
may  suggest  that  the  matter  be  put  to  a  vote. 
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This  vote  cannot  be  taken  unless  a  motion  to 
that  effect,  duly  seconded,  be  made  from  the  floor 
by  a  member.  But  as  change  from  routine  is 
usual  only  when  there  is  definite  reason  for  it, 
there  is  seldom  any  objection. 

In  accepting  routine  reports,  such  as  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  no  formal 
vote  need  be  taken.  When  the  secretary  finishes 
reading,  the  president  says,  “You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  secretary.  Are  there  any  additions 
or  corrections?  [Pauses  for  these,  then  adds] 
If  not,  the  minutes  will  stand  approved  as  read.” 
If  corrections  are  offered,  the  president  allows 
discussion,  then,  when  it  has  been  decided  what 
changes  are  to  be  made,  he  says,  “If  there  are 
no  further  corrections  [Pauses  to  allow  members 
to  speak]  the  minutes  will  stand  approved  as 
corrected.” 

When  a  member  makes  a  correction  or  other 
comment,  he  rises  and  is  recognized  before  he 
speaks,  and  the  presiding  officer  must  be  careful 
to  look  about  the  room  and  see  whether  any 
member  is  trying  to  attract  his  attention  before 
he  allows  a  report  to  be  accepted. 

The  reports  of  other  officers  and  committees 
may  be  accepted  in  the  same  fashion,  or,  if  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  and  question, 
a  formal  vote  may  be  taken,  calling  for  the 
“ayes”  and  “noes.” 
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Some  clubs  prefer  to  have  the  presiding  officer 
say,  “You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  secretary. 
What  is  your  pleasure?”  Then  a  member,  with¬ 
out  rising,  says,  “I  move  the  report  be  accepted.” 
Another  member,  also  without  rising,  says,  “I 
second  the  motion.”  The  president  announces, 
‘  ‘  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report 
of  the  secretary  be  accepted.  All  in  favor  say 
‘aye’  [Pauses  for  answer];  contrary,  ‘no.’  The 
‘ayes’  have  it  and  the  report  stands  accepted.” 

If  the  program  of  the  day  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  social  committee,  the  president  will  conduct 
the  business  meeting  and  then  may  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
by  announcing,  “There  being  no  further  business 
the  meeting  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  social 

committee,  and  the  chairman,  Mr. - ,  will  take 

the  chair.  Mr.  - ”  (turning  to  that  officer). 

The  president  may  not  enter  into  any  debate 
while  presiding,  but  he  may  call  the  vice-president 
to  the  chair  temporarily,  saying,  “Mr.  Vice- 
President,  will  you  please  take  the  chair?  ”  Some 
other  member  may  be  asked  to  preside  if  the 
vice-president  is  absent.  As  soon  as  another 
person  is  presiding,  the  president  may  ask  to  be 
recognized  and  talk  from  the  floor  in  debate.  As 
soon  as  the  special  subject  he  is  talking  about 
has  been  settled,  the  person  presiding  asks  the 
president  to  take  the  chair  again. 
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The  president  may  suggest  that  a  motion  on 
a  certain  subject  is  in  order,  but  he  can  neither 
offer,  nor  force  anyone  else  to  offer,  such  a  motion 
(motion  to  adjourn,  for  instance). 

When  several  members  rise  and  try  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  same  time,  the  president  names  as 
the  one  who  has  the  floor  the  member  he  thinks 
was  the  first  to  rise  and  say  “Mr.  President.” 
(From  such  a  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  and  the 
president  must  try  to  be  very  sure  of  the  fairness 
of  his  choice.) 

If  the  president  rises  to  make  a  statement,  the 
person  who  has  the  floor  at  the  time  should  be 
seated  until  the  president  has  finished,  after  which 
the  same  speaker  may  continue  speaking. 

When  a  motion  to  adjourn  has  been  made, 
seconded,  and  voted  upon,  it  is  courtesy  for  the 
members  to  remain  seated  until  the  presiding 
officer  announces  that  ‘  ‘  the  meeting  stands 
adjourned”  and  rises. 

The  difference  between  a  president  and  a  chair¬ 
man  is  that  the  former  is  a  duly  elected  officer, 
while  the  latter  is  appointed.  Some  few  clubs 
do  elect  their  committee  chairmen,  but  as  a  rule 
these  are  appointed  by  the  president  or  by  the 
board  of  managers.  This  board  usually  includes 
all  the  elected  officers  of  the  club,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  consults  with  them  on  important  matters 
before  submitting  these  to  the  club  as  a  whole. 
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The  president  must  keep  within  the  powers 
granted  him  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 
If,  in  emergency,  he  -  must  take  some  unusual 
action,  he  should  get  the  opinions  of  his  board 
members,  either  at  a  special  meeting  or,  if  that  is 
not  possible,  by  telephone  consultation.  (See  also 
subject  matter  under  the  heading  “Motions,”  on 
pages  27  if.) 

The  vice-president.  The  vice-president  under¬ 
takes  the  duties  of  the  president  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter  officer  or  when  he  wishes  to  talk 
from  the  floor  during  discussion  of  some  question. 
While  he  is  serving  as  president,  the  decisions  of 
the  vice-president  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

The  secretary.  The  secretary  keeps  the  min¬ 
utes  of  all  meetings,  handles  the  correspondence, 
and  sends  written  notice  of  meetings  to  members. 
At  each  regular  meeting  he  reads  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  and  makes  any  corrections 
that  are  suggested  and  approved  by  members. 
He  gives  the  treasurer  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  newly  elected  members.  At  the 
request  of  the  president  he  notifies  members  of 
new  committees  of  their  appointment. 

When  the  secretary  reads  the  minutes,  he  rises 
from  his  place  at  the  table  near  the  president  and 
addresses  that  officer  and  the  members  by  saying, 
“Mr.  President  and  Members,”  and  then  reads 
his  minutes.  He  must  note  the  time  and  place 
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of  the  meeting,  who  presided,  give  exact  wording 
of  all  motions  that  were  seconded  and  tell  who 
made  them  (not  who  seconded,  however),  and 
what  action  was  taken.  The  secretary  signs  his 
report  before  he  submits  it.  When  it  has  been 
read  and  approved,  he  adds  the  word  “Approved” 
and  the  date  and  again  signs  his  minutes,  so  that 
he  really  signs  each  set  of  minutes  twice. 

Some  clubs  divide  the  duties  of  secretary 
between  a  recording  secretary  and  a  corresponding 
secretary.  When  this  is  done,  the  former  keeps 
the  records  and  gives  lists  of  new  members  to  the 
treasurer;  the  latter  handles  all  the  correspond¬ 
ence  and  sends  out  the  notices  for  meetings. 

The  treasurer.  The  treasurer  collects  and 
keeps  account  of  all  moneys  collected  and  spent, 
and  takes  vouchers  for  payment  of  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  club  or  any  of  its  committees. 
All  payments  should  be  made  only  upon  written 
order  of  the  president,  and  should  be  reported  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  club. 

At  the  meeting  next  before  the  annual  meeting 
the  president  appoints  an  auditing  committee  to 
go  over  the  treasurer’s  books  for  the  year  and 
see  that  they  are  correct.  This  is  done  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  treasurer  as  well  as  to  the  club. 

If  club  funds  are  kept  in  a  bank,  the  retiring 
treasurer  may  introduce  his  successor  to  the  bank, 
or  a  letter  announcing  the  change  may  be  sent 
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by  the  secretary  countersigned  by  the  president. 
Many  clubs  demand  that  their  treasurer  be 
bonded.  In  that  case  the  treasurer  goes  to  a 
bonding  company  and  has  the  bond  made  out 
for  the  required  amount.  The  premium,  or 
charge,  for  this  service  is  paid  by  the  club. 

The  treasurer  sends  to  newly  elected  members 
a  notice  of  election,  together  with  a  bill  for  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  if  there  is  one,  and  for  first  dues.  After 
the  first  or  second  meeting  in  a  club  year,  he  sends 
notice  to  all  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  annual 
dues. 

Some  clubs  have  a  second  and  a  third  vice- 
president,  whose  duties  are  to  assume  office  if 
the  one  above  them  cannot  serve  at  any  time. 
Many  boys’  and  men’s  clubs  have  a  sergeant  at 
arms,  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  the  presiding  officer 
in  quelling  disturbances  wdien  called  upon  to  do 
so.  He  may  do  police  service  in  putting  unruly 
members  out  of  the  room  if  necessary.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  president  tries  to  manage  the  meeting 
tactfully  and  keep  order  without  employing  force. 

Certain  secret  societies  have  special  names  for 
their  officers,  the  president  being  known  as  the 
“Exalted  Ruler,”  the  secretary  as  “Scribe,”  and 
the  treasurer  as  “Keeper  of  the  Seal.”  These  are 
but  samples  of  the  fanciful  names  used,  but  the 
duties  of  these  officers  correspond  to  the  ones  we 
have  mentioned  above. 
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Each  officer,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office, 
delivers  all  records  and  other  club  property  in 
his  possession  to  his  successor  in  office,  such  records 
to  be  in  good  shape  and  entered  up  to  date  before 
delivery. 

When  an  officer  is  called  upon  to  give  a  report 
he  should  rise  and  address  the  chair.  His  report 
should  state  definitely  just  what  it  covers,  so 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  he  is  giving 
a  special,  a  monthly,  or  an  annual  report.  For 
instance,  a  treasurer  might  report: 

Mr.  President: 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
treasurer  for  the  year  1924-1925.  • 

From  April  21,  1924,  to  April  21,  1925,  inclusive, 
receipts  were  $215  for  dues  and  $21  for  back  dues. 
And  we  had  a  surplus  from  last  year  of  $16,  making 
a  total  of  $252. 

Our  expenses  were:  postage,  $22.45;  stationery, 
$8.50;  telephone,  $1.55;  flowers  sent  sick  members, 
$3.35;  used  by  the  social  committee  for  food  and 
decorations,  $96.85.  We  had  a  great  quantity  of 
stationery  and  postal  cards  on  hand  from  the  previous 
year,  which  explains  why  our  bill  for  stamps  and  sta¬ 
tionery  was  so  low  this  year.  Our  total  expenses  were 
$132.70,  and  that  amount  deducted  from  receipts  of 
$252  leaves  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  expiration 
of  the  club  year  of  $119.30. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  M.  Knowles,  Treasurer 
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MOTIONS 

Addressing  the  chair.  Members  must  address 
all  remarks,  other  than  the  seconding  of  a  motion, 
to  the  president.  There  should  be  no  direct  talk 
between  members.  To  address  the  presiding 
officer  a  member  rises  and  says,  “Mr.  President” 
(or  “Mr.  Chairman,”  as  the  case  may  be).  The 

president  recognizes  him  by  saying,  “Mr.  - .” 

This  signifies  that  Mr. - has  the  floor  and  may 

not  be  interrupted  except  by  a  member  calling 
a  point  of  order  or  question  of  privilege,  or  if 
ffie  exceeds  a  given  time  limit.  If  several  ^per- 
sons  seek  recognition  at  one  time  the  president 

may  emphasize  his  choice  by  saying,  “Mr.  - 

has  the  floor,”  and  no  appeal  from  this  decision  is 
possible. 

Speaking  to  a  motion.  The  person  making  a 
motion  has  the  right  to  speak  both  first  and  last 
in  favor  of  that  motion,  and  no  member  may 
speak  to  any  motion  more  than  twice  without 
permission  of  the  club.  In  order  to  get  action  on 
a  matter  the  member  speaking  on  the  subject 
puts  his  idea  in  the  form  of  a  regular  motion.  If 
he  says,  “I  think  so-and-so  is  a  good  idea,”  no 
action  follows.  But  if  he  says,  “I  move  we  do 
so-and-so,”  there  is  usually  a  second  to  his  motion 
and  the  subject  is  ready  for  active  debate  and 
decision.  Business  may  be  introduced  also  by 
resolution,  beginning  with  “whereas”  and  stating 
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reasons,  followed  by  “be  it  resolved  that  we  do 
so-and-so.  ” 

Motions  must  be  seconded  before  they  are 
debatable.  When  a  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded,  no  other  business  may  be  taken  up, 
except  a  matter  of  serious  emergency,  until  the 
motion  has  been  settled  by  vote. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded, 
the  president  may  call  upon  the  maker  of  the 
motion  to  put  the  same  in  writing  and  hand  it 
to  the  secretary  to  read  aloud  before  the  matter 
becomes  open  for  debate.  Very  important  sub¬ 
jects  or  those  not  easy  to  understand  should  be 
treated  in  this  manner.  Any  member  may 
address  the  chair  with  a  request  for  this  method 
of  handling  a  motion.  But  the  ordinary  proce¬ 
dure  is  for  the  presiding  officer  to  state  the  motion 
by  saying,  “It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
we  do  so-and-so.  The  matter  is  now  open  for 
discussion.”  If  there  is  no  discussion  the  motion 
is  then  put  to  vote. 

Amending  or  withdrawing  motions.  The  mover 
of  a  motion  may  accept  a  proposed  amendment 
to  his  motion,  but  if  he  does  not  accept  such 
amendment  (that  has  been  offered  and  duly 
seconded),  the  club  votes  upon  the  amendment 
before  voting  upon  the  original  motion.  Then, 
if  the  amendment  is  accepted,  it  becomes  part  of 
the  original  motion,  which  is  then  voted  upon. 
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Amendments  may  consist  of  striking  out  certain 
words  or  adding  certain  words,  but  must  apply 
strictly  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

There  may  be  a  second  amendment;  that  is, 
an  amendment  to  the  first  amendment,  but  a 
third  amendment  is  not  permissible. 

The  person  making  a  motion  may  withdraw 
it  if  there  is  no  objection,  but  if  anybody  does 
object,  the  matter  of  withdrawal  must  be  put  to 
a  vote.  If  the  motion  has  been  withdrawn  with¬ 
out  objection  it  need  not  then  be  recorded  on  the 
minutes. 

Motion  to  reconsider.  A  motion  once  lost 
may  not  be  brought  up  again  at  the  same  meeting 
unless  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  made  by  one  who 
was  on  the  winning  side.  If  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  is  adopted,  the  original  motion  is  again  open 
for  discussion.  If  the  motion  to  reconsider  is 
lost,  the  original  motion  cannot  be  considered 
again  at  that  meeting.  “To  reconsider”  is  a 
motion  that  is  debatable  but  not  amendable. 

Motion  to  postpone.  If  it  is  found  desirable 
to  postpone  action  on  a  motion  for  any  good 
reason,  a  member  may  move  that  the  matter  “be 
laid  on  the  table”  for  the  present  or  until  some 
stated  future  date.  That  means  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  dropped  unless  its  advocates  bring  it 
before  the  club  again  or  until  the  date  decided 
upon. 
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If  the  motion  to  postpone  is  lost  when  voted 
upon,  consideration  of  the  measure  must  be 
resumed  and  settled  at  that  time. 

Time  limit  for  discussion.  The  presiding  officer 
may  suggest  that  each  speaker  be  limited  to  a 
certain  stated  time  (three  minutes,  for  instance), 
and  that  somebody  make  a  motion  to  that  effect, 
if  he  thinks  certain  members  are  talking  too  long. 
If  nobody  follows  his  suggestion  and  the  motion 
is  not  made,  he  cannot  limit  the  speakers’  time. 
Sometimes  a  member  suggests  that  each  member 
be  given  a  limited  time,  and  puts  his  suggestion 
in  the  form  of  a  motion.  Of  course,  such  a  motion 
must  be  seconded  and  voted  upon  before  action 
can  be  taken. 

To  extend  debate.  If  time  for  debate  has  been 
limited,  a  vote  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  each 
speaker  may  be  granted;  if  debate  was  to  stop  at 
a  set  hour,  this  time  may  be  extended  if  so  voted. 

To  close  debate.  To  force  a  vote  upon  a  motion, 
a  member  may  move  that  debate  be  closed.  If 
this  motion  carries,  the  original  question  under 
discussion  must  be  brought  to  a  vote  at  once. 

Motions  to  limit  debate,  extend  debate,  and 
close  debate,  all  require  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  number  voting. 

Motion  to  adjourn.  A  motion  to  adjourn  is 
always  in  order  except  when  another  motion  is 
being  voted  upon.  A  motion  to  adjourn,  like 
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any  other  motion,  requires  a  second  before  being 
put  to  vote.  (See  under  the  heading  “Adjourn¬ 
ment,”  page  40,  for  further  discussion.) 

Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  If  a 
member  is  called  to  order  for  any  reason,  or  if  he 
objects  to  some  ruling  by  the  chairman,  without 
waiting  for  “recognition”  he  may  “appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair”  if  the  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer  does  not  seem  fair  to  him;  and 
if  such  an  appeal  is  made  and  seconded,  the 
president  must  call  for  a  vote  and  decide  accord¬ 
ingly.  “An  appeal  has  been  made  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  chair.  Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair 
stand?”  is  the  proper  form.  A  majority  vote  or, 
in  this  case,  a  tie  vote  sustains  the  chair.  If  the 
vote  is  against  the  presiding  officer’s  ruling,  he 
announces  that  “the  motion  is  lost  and  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  chair  is  reversed.” 

VARIOUS  OTHER  MOTIONS 

Point  of  order.  The  point  of  order  is  not  a 
motion,  but  is  put  ahead  of  all  other  matters 
under  consideration  and  must  be  decided  at  once 
by  the  presiding  officer,  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
A  member  rises  and  says,  “Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.”  The  president  asks  the 
member  to  state  his  point,  and  the  member  who 
has  been  speaking  waits  while  the  matter  is 
decided.  The  president  may  make  the  decision, 
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or,  if  he  himself  is  in  doubt,  he  may  state  his 
decision  and  call  for  a  vote  on  “sustaining  the 
decision  of  the  chair.”  Any  member  may  ask  for 
such  a  vote  if  the  chair  does  not  do  so  and  the 
member  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  rendered. 
If  the  point  of  order  -is  accepted,  the  speaker  who 
was  interrupted  may  continue,  making  such  change 
as  the  point  demanded.  For  instance,  he  may 
have  been  speaking  on  one  matter  and  drawn  in 
another  which  the  club  does  not  wish  to  discuss 
at  the  time,  and  a  member  may  demand  that 
the  speaker  keep  to  the  subject  originally  under 
discussion. 

Question  of  privilege.  A  question  of  privilege 
is  like  a  point  of  order  in  that  it  is  not  a  motion, 
but  while  the  point  of  order  refers  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  the  question  of  privilege  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  hand  and  refers 
to  some  matter  of  general  privilege.  For  instance, 
if  a  member  wishes  to  make  an  immediate  report 
on  some  urgent  matter  before  leaving  the  meeting ; 
if  some  matter  arises  that  needs  instantaneous 
decision,  like  asking  the  speaker  to  talk  louder  or 
that  doors  be  closed,  or  the  room  ventilated,  these 
would  count  as  questions  of  privilege,  and  they 
would  be  handled  as  are  points  of  order. 

Neither  the  point  of  order  nor  the  question  of 
privilege  needs  to  be  seconded,  as  they  are  not 
motions.  If  the  chairman  does  not  “recognize” 
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the  member,  the  latter  may  repeat  his  demand 
until  ‘‘recognized,”  a  proceeding  never  allowed 
a  person  who  wishes  to  make  a  motion. 

Refer  to  a  committee.  A  member  may  move 
that  some  matter  under  consideration  be  referred 
to  an  existing  committee,  or  he  may  move  that 
the  president  appoint  a  committee  for  a  definite 
purpose.  He  may  move  that  the  committee 
“report”  or  that  it  be  given  “power  to  act”  or 
its  action  may  be  limited.  For  instance,  it  might 
be  ordered  to  do  certain  things,  keeping  expenses 
within  a  definite  amount. 

Recommit.  If  a  committee  reports  before 
having  completed  its  work,  a  member  may  move 
to  “recommit”  the  matter  to  the  committee  for 
further  report  or  action. 

VOTING 

The  five  recognized  methods  of  voting  are 
the  calling  for  ayes  and  noes,  the  rising  vote  or 
“division,”  unanimous  consent,  roll  call,  and  the 
ballot. 

Ayes  and  noes.  When  discussion  of  a  topic 
is  finished,  the  presiding  officer  puts  the  motion 
to  vote  by  asking,  “Are  you  ready  for  the  ques¬ 
tion?”  and  then  after  a  short  pause  for  any 
further  debate,  continues,  “The  motion  before 
the  house  is  ...  .  [Repeats  motion  or  has 
secretary  or  original  maker  of  the  motion  repeat 
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it].  Those  in  favor  say  ‘aye’  [Pauses  for  vote]; 
opposed,  ‘no.’”  He  then  announces  the  result. 

Rising  vote.  If  there  is  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  ayes  or  the  noes  won,  or  if  some 
member  is  dissatisfied  with  the  announced  deci¬ 
sion,  a  rising  vote  may  be  called  for.  The  pre¬ 
siding  officer  then  asks  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  which  he  again  states,  please  to  rise  and 
remain  standing  until  counted,  and  he  asks  the 
secretary  or  some  members  to  do  the  counting. 
When  they  report  the  result,  he  asks  these  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  seated  and  calls  upon  those  opposed 
to  rise.  They  are  counted,  asked  to  be  seated, 
and  the  chair  reports.  For  instance,  he  might 
say,  “The  count  showed  16  in  favor  of  the  motion, 
14  opposed.  The  motion  is  passed  as  read.” 
Sometimes  members  are  asked  to  raise  their 
hands  instead  of  rising. 

Unanimous  consent.  When  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  the  chair  may 
say,  “If  there  is  no  objection,  the  motion  to  do 
so-and-so  will  stand  approved  as  read.  [Pauses 
for  possible  objection.]  The  motion  is  passed.” 

Roll  call.  A  member  may  move  that  voting 
on  an  important  matter  be  by  roll  call,  in  which 
case  the  secretary  calls  the  roll  and  each  member 
answers  “yes”  or  “no,”  his  vote  being  recorded. 

The  ballot.  The  ballot  is  usually  employed  in 
the  election  of  new  members  and  officers.  In 
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voting  by  ballot  the  president  appoints  several 
tellers  to  distribute,  collect,  and  count  the  ballots 
(blank  pieces  of  paper  all  cut  to  the  same  size,  or 
printed  slips  with  names  of  nominees  and  blank 
spaces  for  the  writing  in  of  other  candidates). 
The  tellers  report  to  the  president  the  number 
of  ballots  cast  for  each  candidate,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  blanks  and  of  wrongly  marked 
ballots  that  cannot  be  counted.  Any  written 
comments,  or  voting  for  two  persons  where  only 
one  is  to  be  elected  for  an  office,  would  throw 
out  a  ballot. 

Change  of  vote.  A  member  may  change  his 
vote  (except  a  handed-in  ballot,  as  that  cannot 
be  identified)  at  any  time  before  the  result  is 
declared.  A  vote  may  be  reconsidered  during 
the  same  session. 

Casting  unanimous  ballot.  Instructing  the 
secretary  to  “cast  a  unanimous  ballot”  is  not 
good  parliamentary  form.  When  there  is  but 
one  candidate  or  one  opinion,  the  voting  may 
follow  the  form  used  in  “unanimous  consent” 
described  on  page  34. 

Announcing  elections  vote.  In  announcing  the 
results  as  stated  by  the  tellers  the  presiding  officer 
states  that  “the  candidate  seems  to  be  elected” 
and,  if  there  is  no  question,  repeats,  “The  candi¬ 
date  is  elected,”  or,  “Mr. -  is  elected  to  the 

office  of - .” 
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DUES 

Dues  are  payable  at  the  annual  meeting  or  at 
the  first  meeting  after  the  club  reassembles  in 
the  autumn.  Overdue  notices  are  usually  sent 
out  after  the  latter  meeting.  Most  societies  send 
out  a  second  notice  after  a  few  months,  and  only 
after  this  second  notice  remains  unanswered  is  the 
member  declared  delinquent  and  dropped  from 
membership  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

Overdue  notices  must  be  sent  in  sealed  envel¬ 
opes  because  the  United  States  postal  regulations 
do  not  permit  the  sending  of  dunning  notices 
through  the  mails  on  postal  cards  or  in  unsealed 
envelopes. 

A  member  who  is  delinquent  cannot  resign 
unless  he  pays  his  back  dues.  He  is  dropped,  and 
record  of  the  fact  is  made,  but  usually  that  matter 
is  managed  by  the  officers  and  is  not  brought 
before  the  general  meeting.  Sometimes  a  club 
votes  to  suspend  the  rules  and  permit  a  member 
to  resign  if  some  valid  reason,  such  as  great  finan¬ 
cial  losses  by  the  family,  or  illness,  has  made 
delinquency  unavoidable.  But  such  suspending 
of  rules  must  not  be  allowed  under  any  but  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances. 

Clubs  usually  have  rules  regarding  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  members  who  pay  back  dues,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  regain  membership  without  being 
reelected  or  having  to  pay  initiation  fees  again. 
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QUORUM 

A  quorum  is  a  specified  number  of  members 
that  must  be  present  to  make  binding  and  legal 
the  transaction  of  any  business.  Sometimes  the 
club  holds  the  social  program  first  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  later,  if  there  is  not  a  quorum  present 
when  the  meeting  is  opened.  If  no  quorum  is 
present  during  the  meeting,  no  business  can  be 
transacted  except  conditionally.  Plans  can  be 
talked  over  informally,  but  cannot  be  carried 
out  until  decided  upon  by  a  quorum  at  a  later 
meeting. 

If  a  quorum  is  ‘  ‘  lost  ’  ’  during  a  meeting  without 
this  fact  being  noticed,  all  business  transacted 
stands.  But  if  the  quorum  is  questioned,  a  count 
must  be  taken  and  no  further  business  can  be 
transacted.  The  only  motions  in  order  when  less 
than  a  quorum  is  present  are  those  to  “fix  the 
time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting”  and  “to 
adjourn.” 


COMMITTEES 

Persons  appointed  to  serve  on  committees  must 
accept  or  decline  promptly,  sending  word  to  the 
proper  officer  at  once.  Usually  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  the  one  to  notify  the  member 
and  receive  his  reply. 

If  a  member  resigns  from  a  committee,  he  gives 
his  resignation  to  his  chairman;  if  the  chairman 
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resigns,  he  gives  his  resignation  to  the  president 
of  the  club. 

A  resignation  would  read: 

Mr.  Blank ,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  regret  that  I  herewith  tender 
my  resignation  from  membership  on  the  house  com¬ 
mittee,  but  other  duties  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
give  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
this  committee. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  work  and  the  association  with 
others  on  the  committee,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  am  forced  to  withdraw. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nobody  should  accept  appointment  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  unless  he  is  prepared  to  devote  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  its  meetings,  and  he  is  in  honor  bound 
to  give  required  service  when  he  can.  Only  a 
person  of  great  distinction,  who  is  asked  to  serve 
because  his  name  is  valuable  or  because  the  rest 
of  the  committee  wishes  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
at  times,  may  go  on  a  committee  when  he  knows 
he  cannot  attend  its  meetings  or  do  any  of  the 
assigned  work. 

The  president  usually  appoints  the  chairman 
for  each  committee,  or  this  may  be  done  by  a 
conference  of  the  entire  board  of  officers.  In 
most  clubs  the  chairman  selected  consults  with 
the  president  about  the  other  members  of  his 
committee,  but  in  some  organizations  the  entire 
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committee  is  appointed  by  the  president.  If  the 
rules  so  provide,  committees  may  be  elected  by 
members  at  a  regular  club  meeting,  but  this 
seldom  is  the  rule. 

If  a  committee  is  appointed  without  any  one 
member  being  designated  as  chairman,  the  one 
first  named  serves  in  that  capacity. 

Standing  committees,  such  as  the  social  and 
membership  committees,  are  appointed  from  year 
to  vear. 

Special  committees,  appointed  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work,  go  out  of  existence  when  that  work 
is  completed.  A  nominating  committee,  for 
instance,  is  a  special  committee. 

Each  committee  should  have  its  secretary  who 
makes  record  of  matters  to  be  presented  to  the 
club.  The  chairman,  in  making  the  report,  does 
not  say,  “I  wish  to  report,”  but,  “your  com¬ 
mittee  wishes  to  report.”  He  signs  the  report 
as  chairman  and  has  the  other  names  placed 
below  his. 

A  committee  “rises”  when  its  meeting  is  over 
and  the  motion  made  is,  “I  move  the  committee 
rise.”  vSometimes  the  entire  club  goes  into  a 
“committee  of  the  whole”  on  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded.  This  is  done  to  allow  free  discus¬ 
sion  without  the  formality  of  being  “recognized” 
before  speaking.  When  such  a  committee  meet¬ 
ing  is  ended,  it  adjourns  by  a  motion  to  “rise.” 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN 

Most  clubs  choose  the  member  who  knows 
most  about  parliamentary  law  to  serve  as  club 
parliamentarian,  and  by  aid  of  the  chosen  hand¬ 
book  (such  as  Robert's  Rules  of  Order)  he  decides 
all  questions  of  law  referred  to  him.  Members 
may  ask  for  a  ruling  when  the  president  is  not 
sure  how  a  matter  should  be  handled,  and  time 
is  given  the  parliamentarian  for  his  decision. 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  or  by-laws 
should  be  presented  in  writing,  and  should  not 
be  voted  on  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  first 
presented,  time  for  consideration  and  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  all  members  being  allowed. 
If  notices  of  meetings  are  sent,  the  proposed 
amendments  should  be  written  or  printed  on 
these  with  notice  of  the  date  when  they  will  be 
voted  upon. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Adjournment  for  a  limited  time,  from  one  hour 
to  another,  is  called  a  recess. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  is  always  in  order  except 
when  another  matter  is  being  voted  upon. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  must  be  seconded  and 
may  not  be  debated,  but  remarks  are  sometimes 
allowed  if  a  member  has  a  specific  reason  to  give 
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that  would  influence  others  in  their  vote.  For 
instance,  reminding  the  members  that  some  urgent 
piece  of  business  has  been  overlooked,  might  be 
permitted,  and  would  possibly  defeat  a  motion 
to  adjourn. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  cannot  be  amended  and, 
when  carried,  cannot  be  reconsidered. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Business  remaining  unfinished  at  the  last  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  one  season  may  be  introduced 
as  new  business  at  the  first  business  meeting  of 
the  next  season.  Unfinished  business  left  from 
one  meeting  to  the  next  in  the  same  club  year  is 
disposed  of  before  any  new  business  is  called. 


CHAPTER  IV 


INITIATION  SUGGESTIONS 

Defend  me  from  my  friends. — Marechal  Villars. 

Initiation  stunts  are  designed  to  amuse  the 
members  of  a  club  or  society  at  the  expense  of 
candidates  for  admission,  the  latter  being  put 
through  a  series  of  ridiculous  performances  and 
teasing,  under  which  they  must  retain  their  good 
nature.  Fortunately,  the  sort  of  stunt  that  risks 
the  life  or  health  of  candidates  is  being  ruled 
out  by  the  better  grade  of  societies.  Dangerous 
exposure  to  bad  weather,  hazardous  jumps, 
frightening  to  the  point  of  causing  nervous  break¬ 
down,  all  these  are  being  frowned  upon  by  the 
more  exclusive  school  and  college  organizations. 

Explaining  this  change,  one  college-society 
member  said,  “We  want  the  best  fellows  in  college 
to  join  our  ‘frat.’  It’s  all  right  to  have  a  little 
fun  with  them  and  see  if  they  can  take  it  good- 
naturedly,  but  if  we  try  to  put  them  through 
stunts  no  self-respecting  fellow  can  stand,  natu¬ 
rally  they  back  out  and  we  lose  some  of  the  best 
material  for  the  year,  or  they  go  through  with  it 
and  feel  sore  at  us,  and  that  doesn’t  help  build 
fraternity  loyalty.  Any  way  you  take  it,  the 
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‘rough  stuff’  doesn’t  pay,  so  we  bar  a  lot  of 
rough  stunts  and  put  a  lot  more  impressiveness 
into  our  initiation.” 

The  same  change  is  noted  in  many  of  the 
sororities.  In  fact,  one  of  the  women’s  societies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  has  virtually  barred 
initiation  stunts,  although  it  makes  the  candi¬ 
dates  do  service  for  the  older  members.  Also, 
an  examination  is  held  for  pledges  which  includes 
reciting  the  names  of  all  graduate  members  of 
the  society  and  the  list  of  chapters,  writing  of  an 
original  loyalty  song,  and  showing  some  knowledge 
of  student  activities  and  of  the  other  clubs  on  the 
campus.  Much  of  this  examination  is  included 
in  the  stunts  demanded  by  other  societies  as  well 
as  by  the  one  noted,  and  initiates  are  given  two 
weeks  or  longer  to  prepare  for  these  tests. 

PLEDGES 

A  man  who  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
a  fraternity,  or  a  woman  pledged  to  a  sorority,  is 
known  as  a  “pledge”  until  about  three  days  before 
the  initiation,  and  during  the  last  three  days  is 
called  a  “neophyte”  by  most  of  the  organizations. 
After  initiation  the  new  member  is  known  as 
“brother”  or  “sister,”  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
probationary  period  as  a  pledge  varies  from  one 
to  three  months,  inclining  toward  the  shorter 
period  for  school  and  college  societies.  During 
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this  period  the  future  members  must  serve  those 
already  in  the  society,  obey  their  orders  without 
question,  and  not  speak  to  members  unless  spoken 
to  first.  They  never  remain  seated  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  members  unless  specifically  told  they  may, 
must  wait  on  the  members,  and  also  carry  their 
wraps  whenever  possible.  Pledges  are  sent  on 
ridiculous  errands  and  then  sent  back  to  do  them 
over  again  differently,  are  pledged  to  keep  silence 
one  day  a  week  except  in  their  class  recitations, 
and  must  wait  on  table  if  the  group  has  its  own 
dining  room. 

Silence  as  to  the  club  and  its  business  is  a 
standing  rule  both  before  and  after  initiation,  the 
loyalty  test  being  the  most  sacred  of  all  obliga¬ 
tions  in  any  type  of  secret  society. 

Among  the  pre-initiation  stunts  often  demanded 
of  pledges  are  the  following:  (i)  to  go  out  in  some 
noticeable  costume  and  for  a  stated  period  play 
a  mouth  organ  while  walking  up  and  down  the 
main  street  of  the  town;  (2)  to  call  on  a  young  lady 
and  not  say  a  single  word,  or,  if  the  girl  is  the 
pledge,  to  invite  a  young  man  to  call  and  then 
not  speak  all  evening;  (3)  to  bring  in  a  dead  cat; 
(4)  to  be  taken  to  the  end  of  the  car  line  and  find 
the  way  home  without  car  fare;  (5)  to  go  up  to 
three  different  policemen  and  sing,  “Oh,  You 
Beautiful  Doll!”  without  getting  arrested  for  the 
performance;  (6)  to  go  to  a  popular  restaurant 
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and  either  order  a  dinner  backward  or  order  beans 
and  eat  them  with  a  knife;  (7)  to  place  peanuts 
end  to  end  along  the  sidewalk  the  entire  length 
of  the  chief  college  hall. 

A  sorority  recently  gave  its  pledges  a  large 
number  of  dry-goods  samples  and  sent  them  out 
to  distribute  these  to  all  who  passed  on  a  certain 
business  street.  The  girls  wore  their  hair  down 
in  braids,  their  winter  coats  fastened  up  the  back, 
and  light  straw  hats,  with  veils  partially  hiding 
their  faces. 

V. 

INITIATIONS 

At  the  end  of  the  probationary  period  comes 
initiation  night,  after  which  pledges  are  admitted 
to  full  membership,  and  their  time  of  service  and 
stunts  is  over.  They  are  usually  ordered  to  come 
to  initiation  in  some  costume  that  will  make  them 
conspicuous:  summer  dress  in  winter,  or  heavy 
coats  in  summer,  bright  sashes,  or  costumes  put 
on  hind  side  fore.  Sometimes  they  carry  clothes 
baskets,  brooms,  or  other  household  utensils,  and 
they  must  come  on  foot  or  in  street  cars,  no  hiding 
in  automobiles  being  permitted.  Or  a  candidate 
may  appear  on  a  child’s  scooter,  while  another 
pulls  a  mate  in  a  toy  express  wagon.  One  girl 
was  told  to  come  as  a  small  child  rolling  a  hoop, 
while  another  hobbled  in  on  a  pair  of  crutches 
furnished  for  the  occasion. 
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Ceremonial  at  initiations.  The  formal  initia¬ 
tion  is  made  very  impressive.  Members  stand 
around  the  platform  on  which  the  chief  officers 
are  seated.  The  room  is  in  semi-darkness,  and 
members  are  masked  until  the  final  pledging 
takes  place. 

The  presiding  officer  raps  thrice  to  command 
attention.  All  stand  silently.  The  officer  then 
says,  “I  am  about  to  open  the  meeting  held  for 
the  admission  of  new  brothers  to  the  ranks  of 

the - [fraternity].  Worthy  Secretary,  are  all 

those  here  present  members  in  good  standing  in 
our  brotherhood,  and  has  each  given '  the  pass¬ 
word,  that  we  may  be  assured  that  no  spies  have 
entered  our  doors?” 

The  secretary  replies,  “Worthy  Leader,  each 
man  here  present  is  a  brother  in  good  standing 
who  has  given  the  password  upon  entering  these 
doors,  and  a  full  quorum  of  our  brothers  is  here 
present.” 

The  presiding  officer  then  says,  ‘  ‘  A  full  meeting 
of  true  and  tried  brothers  is  here  assembled.  We 
are  here  to  receive  new  members  to  our  fellowship. 
Worthy  Guide,  is  all  in  readiness?” 

The  guide  (appointed  for  this  special  service) 
replies  that  the  candidates  wait  without,  and  he 
then  is  ordered  to  bring  them  into  the  meeting. 
The  new  members  are  placed  in  a  line  before  the 
presiding  officer  who,  taking  a  lighted  candle  in 
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his  hand,  addresses  them,  “  Brothers,  ye  have 
passed  the  tests  thus  far  imposed  upon  you.  N ow, 
one  by  one,  ye  shall  come  into  the  inner  chamber 
and  there  shall  prove  that  your  lessons  are  well 
learned.” 

The  candidates  then  are  taken  one  by  one  into 
another  room  where  the  officers  and  members  not 
left  on  guard  are  assembled.  Each  candidate 
recites  the  names  of  members  and  chapters  and 
presents  his  loyalty  song. 

When  all  have  passed  these  tests  they  v  are 
reassembled.  Some  societies  make  these  tests 
earlier  in  the  day  under  the  auspices  of  a  special 
committee,  thus  saving  time  at  the  initiation. 
The  initiates  then  being  reassembled  in  one 
group,  the  presiding  officer  continues,  “Remember 
that  you  have  pledged  your  honor  to  stand  by 
the  rules  of  this  organization,  to  serve  as  friend 
and  brother  to  all  its  members,  and  so  to  live 
that  we  may  feel  pride  in  the  fact  that  you  wear 
our  insignia,  and  that  we  may  never  feel  shame 
and  regret  that  your  name  is  on  our  rolls.  I  call 
upon  you  to  kindle  the  fire  of  loyalty.” 

Each  of  the  new  members  in  turn  is  then  called 
forward  and  given  a  candle  which  he  kindles  at 
the  lighted  taper  held  in  the  hand  of  the  presiding 
officer.  He  places  the  lighted  candle  in  a  holder 
on  the  chief’s  desk,  repeating  the  loyalty  pledge 
as  he  does  so.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  until 
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each  candidate  has  made  his  pledge,  and  a  row 
of  candles  burns  across  the  front  of  the  desk. 

Then  the  presiding  officer  says,'  “Ye  have 
lighted  the  candles  of  loyalty.  Now  ye  shall 
pledge  brotherhood.”  And  the  ceremony  is 
repeated  with  the  pledge  of  brotherhood  and 
fraternity. 

As  the  last  candle  is  lighted  the  officer  says, 
“Ye  have  lighted  the  candles  of  loyalty  and 
brotherhood.  May  they  burn  clear  and  true 
through  their  appointed  span  of  life.  Now  do 
ye  all  repeat  with  me  the  pledge  of  this  order.” 

All  then  repeat  in  unison:  “I  pledge  myself 

to  my  fraternity - ,  to  be  true  to  its  code,  obey 

its  rulings,  and  keep  faith  with  my  brothers.  I 
will  keep  silent  as  to  the  business  and  work  of 
this  society.  I  will  aid  my  brothers,  and  their 
friends  shall  be  my  friends,  their  enemies  shall 
never  receive  my  aid.  I  shall  so  live  that  my 
life  may  reflect  credit  upon  my  fraternity,  and 
to  it  I  will  always  give  my  best,  for  it  I  will  always 
live  my  best.  I  will  live  in  unity  and  brotherly 
love  with  my  fellow  members,  keeping  the  peace 
and  good  will  of  this  chapter  and  its  brother  chap¬ 
ters.  Courage,  honesty,  work,  truth,  and  fra¬ 
ternity,  to  these  do  I  pledge  myself.” 

Each  member  in  turn  steps  forward  and  takes 
the  hand  of  each  candidate,  giving  the  personal 
pledge  of  brotherhood,  “I, - ,  do  greet  thee, 
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- ,  as  my  brother  in - [society’s  name],  and 

to  you  I  pledge  my  friendship,  aid,  and  loyalty 
for  all  time.  I  bid  you  welcome.” 

The  new  member  responds  with  the  same  pledge, 
omitting  only  the  last  sentence.  After  this  the 
fraternity  song  is  sung  and  the  meeting  is  dismissed 
or  turned  into  a  social  gathering. 

Stunts.  For  the  association  that  wants  stunts 
for  the  initiation  preceding  the  solemn  pledge¬ 
making  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  following  are 
suggested : 

Blindfold  stunts.  Usually  candidates  are  blind¬ 
folded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  indoor 
initiation  stunts,  and  here  are  some  that  have 
proved  popular: 

i .  A  strong  board  is  held  an  inch  or  more  above 
the  floor  by  several  persons.  The  blindfolded 
pledge  is  told  to  step  on  the  board,  and  his  hands 
are  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  person  standing 
at  the  front  end  of  the  board.  After  being  raised 
evenly  a  few  inches  the  board  is  held  steady  while 
the  person  at  the  front  gradually  crouches.  The 
pledge,  feeling  the  shoulders  sinking  beneath 
his  touch  thinks  the  board  is  being  raised  far 
above  the  floor.  Finally  the  one  in  front  tells 
him  to  jump  down,  and  the  candidate  pulls 
himself  together  for  a  big  jump  and  lands  in 
a  heap  on  a  mattress  laid  only  a  few  inches 
below  him. 
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2.  Twist  the  candidate  around  and  order  him 
to  “follow  the  voice.”  Persons  standing  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  room  then  call  to  him  in  rapid 

.  succession. 

3.  Give  the  pledge  a  small  piece  of  raw  liver 
to  swallow,  or  use  a  bit  of  sweet  cake  on  which  a 
little  vinegar  and  molasses  have  been  dropped. 

4.  Give  some  bits  of  cold  boiled  spaghetti  to 
be  eaten.  The  stuff  feels  like  angleworms  if  it 
is  in  short  pieces. 

5.  Put  boiled  spaghetti  on  the  floor  and  have 
candidate  walk  over  it  barefooted.  Alternate 
rows  of  spaghetti  and  dry  shredded  wheat  may 
be  used.  The  latter  feels  much  like  whisk  brooms 
put  on  end  and  is  much  easier  to  arrange. 

6.  Place  a  short  stepladder  next  to  a  bed  and 
have  the  candidate  climb  to  the  top  and  jump 
off  without  turning  round.  He  will  expect  to 
go  the  whole  distance  to  the  ground,  instead  of 
which  he  will  go  down  sprawling  and  bouncing 
on  the  bed.  A  sheet  held  very  firmly  well  above 
the  floor  level  may  serve  as  a  landing  net  if  the 
bed  cannot  be  used. 

7.  Fasten  one  end  of  a  rope  to  some  firm  object, 
such  as  a  porch  column,  and  give  the  other  end  to 
the  candidate.  Tell  him  that  he  is  pulling 
against  another  contestant  to  find  which  one  is 
stronger,  and  he  will  then  stage  a  tug  of  war  all 
by  himself. 
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8.  After  warning  the  candidate  not  to  move  a 
muscle,  drop  a  pickled  fish  or  a  bit  of  cold  boiled 
spaghetti  down  his  back.  This  is  once  that  he 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  obey  orders. 

9.  Order  the  candidate  to  rub  his  head  with 
one  hand  while  patting  his  stomach  with  the  other. 

10.  Have  him  push  a  penny  the  length  of  a 
ruler  with  his  nose.  This  is  hard  enough  to  do 
when  not  blindfolded,  as  the  penny  will  push  off 
the  ruler. 

11.  Let  him  hold  his  nose  with  his  right  hand 
and  his  right  ear  with  his  left  hand  and  then 
reverse,  trying  to  grasp  his  nose  with  his  left 
hand  and  his  left  ear  with  his  right  hand. 

12.  Have  the  candidate  put  one  foot  against 
the  wall  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor  and 
then  try  to  jump  over  it.  This  cannot  be  done, 
but  the  attempt  is  worth  watching. 

13.  Have  him  hold  one  foot  in  his  hand  and 
hop  around  like  a  grasshopper. 

14.  Tell  the  candidate  to  recite  some  well- 
known  verse  backward  and  keep  urging  him  to 
hurry. 

15.  Tell  him  to  march  like  a  tin  soldier,  talk 
like  a  mechanical  doll,  bob  up  and  down  like  a 
jack-in-the-box,  race  across  the  room  on  all  fours 
barking  like  a  dog. 

16.  The  candidate  must  be  allowed  to  see  a 
number  of  obstacles  on  the  floor :  vases  of  flowers, 
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bowls  of  water,  a  pile  of  kitchenware,  etc.  Allow 
him  to  measure  off  distances  between  the  obstacles 
if  he  wishes,  explaining  that  he  is  to  be  blind¬ 
folded  and  then  walk  down  through  the  line  of 
obstacles  without  touching  any  of  them.  While 
he  is  being  blindfolded,  remove  all  the  obstacles 
quietly.  As  he  does  not  know  they  are  gone, 
his  care  in  going  down  the  line  is  amusing  to 
watch. 

17.  A  favorite  stunt  to  use  during  the  blind¬ 
fold  part  of  initiation  is  to  tell  the  candidate  that 
the  fraternity  letters  are  to  be  burned  on  his 
chest.  A  bit  of  raw  meat  is  held  over  a  fire  so 
the  candidate  gets  the  odor  as  of  burning  flesh, 
but  the  marking  is  done  with  a  piece  of  ice,  after 
a  great  clatter  has  been  gone  through  of  “warm¬ 
ing  the  branding  iron.”  Afterward  the  lettering 
may  be  done  with  sign-painter’s  water  colors  or 
with  a  very  weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic, 
which  takes  time  to  wear  off  but  is  not  at  all 
dangerous. 

18.  After  the  candidate  has  been  told  he  is  to 
be  put  in  a  coffin  and  carried  to  subterranean 
vaults,  he  is  put  in  a  packing  box  and  carried 
about  the  room,  one  end  being  tilted  upward  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  box  is  being  taken 
down  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Stunts  for  two  blindfolded  candidates.  1.  Give 
the  candidates  bowls  of  soft  ice  cream  and  order 


Courtesy  of  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago 

AN  INITIATION  STUNT  WHICH  SHOWS  WHY  CANDIDATES  PREFER  TO  APPEAR  IN  OLD  CLOTHES 
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them  to  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow  table 
and  feed  each  other.  Supply  them  with  table¬ 
spoons  for  this  stunt. 

2.  Lead  the  players  to  opposite  corners  of  the 
room  and  order  them  to  walk  forward  and  shake 
hands  with  each  other. 

3.  Give  each  candidate  several  cloths  or  bits 
of  clothing  and  plenty  of  clothes  pins.  Have  a 
clothes  line,  on  which  the  middle  is  marked, 
stretched  across  the  room.  Then  start  each  con¬ 
testant  from  an  end,  having  him  hang  his  clothes 
as  fast  as  possible,  one  piece  at  a  time.  The 
person  who  first  gets  his  all  up  or  reaches  the 
center  of  the  line,  wins  and  is  allowed  to  rest 
while  the  loser  has  to  give  a  demonstration  talk 
on  washing  clothes. 

Stunts  without  blindfold.  1.  Put  a  thimble  in 
a  dish  of  flour,  tie  the  candidate’s  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  have  him  get  out  the  thimble  with 
his  teeth.  Show  him  his  face  in  a  mirror  and 
then  have  him  proceed  to  make  a  complimen¬ 
tary  speech  to  himself  on  the  subject  of  his  good 
looks. 

2.  Have  him  walk  up  to  four  people  in  turn, 
drop  to  his  knees,  and  pay  each  a  compliment 
and  smile. 

3.  Order  him  to  touch  a  book  inside  and  out¬ 
side  without  opening  it.  (Take  it  outside  the 
room  to  touch  it  outside.) 
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4.  Tell  him  to  yawn  until  some  one  else  yawns. 

5.  Ask  the  candidate  to  give  a  pantomime 
of  a  man  shaving  or  of  a  girl  putting  up  her 
hair. 

6.  Tell  him  to  put  four  feet  against  the  wall. 
(Use  a  chair.) 

7.  Place  several  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  then  order  the  candidate  to  “take  off 
his  shoes  and  jump  over  them.”  (He  may  try 
to  jump  over  the  chairs  instead  of  over  his  shoes, 
as  ordered.) 

8.  Tell  the  candidate  to  go  about  the  room  on 
all  fours,  stopping  before  four  persons  and  imitat¬ 
ing  any  animal,  as  ordered. 

9.  Have  him  hold  a  broomstick  in  front  of 
his  thighs  and  try  to  jump  over  it. 

10.  Place  the  candidate  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  and  his  heels  touching  it.  Place  a  small 
article  on  the  floor  and  tell  him  to  pick  it  up 
without  moving  his  heels  from  the  floor.  (This 
cannot  be  done,  but  his  efforts  will  be  worth 
watching.) 

11.  Order  him  to  imitate  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

12.  Have  him  hold  a  closed  umbrella  upright, 
the  tip  touching  the  floor  and  the  top  held  with 
the  tip  of  one  finger.  Tell  him  to  let  go  and 
turn  around  rapidly  enough  to  grasp  the  stick 
before  it  has  had  time  to  fall. 
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13.  Tell  the  candidate  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  folly  of  freshmen  and  the  wisdom  of  upper 
classmen. 

14.  Tell  him  to  leave  the  room  with  two  legs 
and  come  back  with  six.  (Bring  in  a  chair.) 

15.  Order  him  to  walk  a  chalk  line,  heel  to 
toe,  while  looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  an 
opera  glass. 

16.  Have  the  candidate  get  down  on  all  fours 
and  race  backward  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
given  goal. 

17.  With  dancing  pump  on  one  foot  and  the 
other  foot  bare,  the  candidate  is  ordered  to  give 
a  demonstration  of  graceful  dancing,  and  then  is 
told  to  run  across  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  return  slowly,  endeavoring  not  to  limp  as 
he  walks. 

18.  Let  him  repeat  a  sentimental  verse,  one 
word  pitched  high  and  the  next  low.  He  must 
endeavor  to  recite  the  first  line  sadly,  the  next 
joyously,  the  third  tragically,  and  the  fourth  with 
poetic  fervor. 

19.  Tell  him  to  yawn  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
smile  in  another,  cry  in  the  third,  and  sing  or 
dance  in  the  fourth. 

20.  Order  him  to  answer  “no”  to  any  four 
questions  asked. 

21.  Have  ready  ten  beans  and  a  narrow¬ 
necked  bottle.  The  candidate  is  given  the  beans 
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and  the  bottle  and  told  to  drop  the  beans  in  one 
by  one  while  holding  his  arm  out  straight  in  front 
of  him  about  ten  inches  above  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle. 

22.  Tell  the  candidate  to  imitate  a  jack-in-the- 
box. 

23.  Order  him  to  stretch  his  left  arm  out  at 
his  side,  shoulder  high,  and  touch  his  left  elbow 
with  his  right  hand.  (Cannot  be  done.) 

24.  Give  the  candidate  dry  crackers  to  eat  and 
then  have  him  sing  a  song  and  whistle. 

2  5 .  Order  him  to  describe  a  circle  on  the  floor 
with  the  left  foot,  at  the  same  time  making  the 
number  eight  in  the  air  with  the  left  hand.  (Many 
people  cannot  do  this.) 

26.  Send  the  candidate  into  a  dimly  lit  room 
where  several  white-shrouded  figures  stand,  one 
of  whom  orders  him  to  come  and  shake  hands. 
The  hand  given  him  is  a  white  kid  glove  filled 
with  sawdust  that  has  been  on  the  ice  for  hours. 
This  glove  is  fastened  on  a  stick  that  is  concealed 
under  the  white  draperies. 

Stunts  without  blindfold  for  two  candidates  at  a 
time.  1 .  Place  the  two  candidates  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  facing  each  other,  each  on  a  pillow. 
Take  a  long  cloth  or  towel  and  fasten  an  end 
around  the  neck  of  each  and  see  which  can  first 
pull  the  other  off  his  pillow  without  using  the 
hands  to  help. 
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2.  Give  each  candidate  two  pieces  of  news¬ 
paper  and  see  which  can  get  across  the  room  first 
without  stepping  off  the  paper.  A  piece  of  paper 
must  be  put  down  and  stepped  on,  the  piece  behind 
picked  up  and  moved  ahead  for  the  next  step,  and 
so  on. 

3.  Order  the  two  to  stand  on  the  same  piece 
of  newspaper  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot 
touch  each  other.  (Put  the  paper  on  the  door 
sill  and  close  the  door  between  the  two  candidates.) 

4.  Tell  them  to  run  a  race,  each  hopping  on 
one  foot. 

f  - 

5.  Stand  them  facing  each  other.  Let  them 
grasp  their  ankles  and  hop  about  trying  to  push 
each  other  over. 

6.  Have  them  sit  back  to  back  with  arms  locked 
and  see  which  can  get  up  first. 

7.  Order  them  to  sit  on  the  floor,  facing  each 
other  and  keeping  their  feet  braced  together,  one 
man  against  the  other,  with  their  knees  straight. 
Then  have  both  bend  forward  at  the  waist,  grasp 
a  stick  held  crosswise  between  them  and  try  to 
pull  each  other  to  a  standing  position.  The 
usual  result  is  that  one  will  fall  sprawling  over 
the  other. 

8.  Have  them  stage  a  proposal,  one  acting  the 
man,  the  other  the  girl. 

9.  Let  them  sing  a  duet,  one  trying  bass  and 
the  other  soprano. 
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CLUB  CREEDS 

Many  clubs  have  a  creed  or  collect  that  is 
repeated  at  the  first  and  last  meetings  of  each 
club  year  and  sometimes  at  other  meetings.  It  is 
always  repeated  during  the  initiation  ceremonials. 
The  following  creed  would  be  suitable  for  a  class 
or  school  as  well  as  for  a  club. 

Our  Creed 

To  acquire  self-control  and  self-reliance, 

To  be  ready  to  give  as  well  as  to  take, 

To  cooperate  with  others  for  the  welfare  of  the  club, 
To  develop  in  myself  an  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of  life, 

To  be  loyal  to  my  club  in  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
and  to  give  her  always  of  my  best  efforts 
Shall  be  my  honest  endeavor  as  a  member  of  [name  of 
club]. 

A  Collect  for  Club  Members 

Keep  us,  O  God,  from  self-seeking  and  pettiness;  let 
us  be  generous  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed. 

Help  us  to  be  slow  of  criticism  and  quick  with 
praise. 

Grant  us  to  see  that  it  is  the  little  things  that  create 
dissension ;  that  in  the  big  things  of  life  we  are  one. 
Teach  us  to  use  our  best  impulses,  straightforward 
and  kindly. 

And  may  we  follow  the  Golden  Rule  and  truly  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us. 
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Another  Creed 

We  are  brothers  [or  sisters]  within  the  bonds  of  our 
fellowship. 

As  brothers  will  we  stand  by  each  other  in  weal  and  in 
woe,  in  success  and  in  failure,  throughout  the  days 
of  our  lives. 

And  we  will  give  of  our  best  that  we  may  be  worthy 
our  club. 

We  will  work  and  study,  be  honest  and  generous,  that 
we  may  be  worthy  this  brotherhood. 

We  will  help,  not  hinder;  give  praise  to  others  and  keep 
criticism  for  ourselves. 

And  may  we  so  grow  that  while  we  are  proud  of  our 
club,  .she  may  feel  pride  in  us,  her  sons. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  NAME  IT? 

I  do  beseech  you  .... 

What  is  your  name? 

— Shakespeare,  The  Tempest. 

The  name  of  a  club,  like  its  motto,  should  be 
chosen  with  some  reference  to  the  general  purpose 
or  object  of  the  organization.  Some  of  the  names 
on  the  following  lists  are  already  in  use;  others, 
especially  those  made  from  combinations  of 
syllables  from  different  words  and  the  Greek- 
letter  combinations,  have  been  designed  originally 
for  this  volume. 

Probably  because  the  Greek-letter  societies  use 
only  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  that  form 
their  names,  the  odd  idea  is  prevalent  that  these 
letters  are  the  words  composing  the  club  names. 
The  Greek  letters  stand  for  words,  just  as  do 
Roman  letters.  A.  R.  C.  stands  for  the  words 
American  Red  Cross,  and  most  of  us  are  content 
to  speak  of  that  society  by  its  initial  letters.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Greek  TA  (tau  alpha)  may 
signify  Time  Aletheia  (Greek  words  for  Honor 
and  Truth),  but  TA  may  also  represent  any 
other  words  that  happen  to  begin  with  these 
letters. 
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In  the  Greek-letter  list  herewith  given,  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  the  letter  combinations 
identified  with  the  college  and  the  university 
Greek-letter  societies.  These  Greek-letter  organi¬ 
zations  have  branches  in  various  institutions,  each 
branch  or  chapter  having  a  distinguishing  chapter 
letter.  Obviously  it  would  be  unwise  —  to  put  the 
matter  mildly — for  any  group  not  of  a  chartered 
Greek-letter  organization  to  use  symbols  definitely 
identified  with  an  established  group.  For  that 
reason  the  combinations  here  given  are  not  found 
in  Baird's  Manual  of  College  Fraternities,  by 
William.  R.  Baird,  nor  in  The  Sorority  Handbook, 
by  Ida  Shaw  Martin. 

The  meaning  and  language  derivation  of  names 
has  been  supplied  wherever  possible.  Besides  the 
general  list,  separate  lists  are  given  of: 

Composite  names 

Indian  names 

Proper  names  (both  male  and  female)  suitable 
for  club  names 

Names  of  precious  stones  for  club  names 

Names  of  flowers  suitable  for  club  names 

Greek-letter  combinations 

CLUB  NAMES  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 


Name  Meaning 

Acies  (Lat.) . Line  of  battle;  power  of  vision 

Acme . Highest  point 
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Name  Meaning 

Adawlut  (Hindu)  .  Court  of  justice 

Adelphi  (Gr.) . Brotherhood 

Advance 

Aganippe . A  fountain  on  Mt.  Helicon,  sup¬ 

posed  to  give  poetic  inspiration 

Allegria  (It.) . Gaiety;  merriment 

Alpha  and  Omega .  First  and  last  (being  first  and  last 

letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet) 

Altrua  (from  Altru¬ 
ist)  . Unselfish 

Amaranth . An  imaginary  flower  said  never  to 

fade 

Amigos  (Sp.) . Friends 

Amity 

Andante  (It.) . Moving  easily;  moderately  (musical 

term) 

Aniketos  (Gr.) .  .  .  .Unconquerable 
Arcanus  or  Arcana 

(Lat.) . Secret 

Arc-en-ciel  (Fr.) . .  .Rainbow 

Argonaut . The  Argonauts  were  Jason  and 

his  companions,  who  sought  the 
Golden  Fleece 

Atelier  (Fr.) . Workshop;  studio 

Bachelor  Girls 

BearCat . Army  slang  for  a  person  who 

achieves  spectacular  success 
Bien venue  (Fr.). .  .Welcome 

Carry  On . Army  phrase  for  doing  one’s  duty 

under  all  circumstances 
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X 

Name  Meaning 

Century 

Clavis  (Lat.) ......  Key 

Concordia  (Fr.) .  .  .  Cooperation;  meeting 
(Les)  Copains 

(Old  Fr.) . Comrades 

Cortes  (Sp.) . Parliament 

Cosmopolitan .....  Citizen  of  the  world 

Cosmos  (Gr.) . World 

Coterie . Select  set ;  society 

Criterion . .  Standard  of  judgment 

Cushy . . .  Army  slang  for  comfortable,  easy 

Debaters 

Eleusis  (Gr.) .....  .Freedom 
Entre  Nous  (Fr.) . .  Between  ourselves 

Esito  (It.) . .  .  .Success;  event 

Eureka  (Gr.) . I  have  found  it 

Far  Niente  (It.) .  .  .  Do  nothing 

Fidelis  (Lat.) . True;  faithful 

Fifty-fifty 

Fratelli  (It.) . Brothers 

Friendship 

Gamut . Scale  of  musical  notes 

Gimper . War  term  for  friend  who  stands  by 

one 

Gradatim  (Lat.) . .  .Step  by  step 

Halcyon . Calm ;  tranquil 

Harbinger . .  .Messenger;  forerunner 

Harmony 

Heretoga  (Saxon)  .  Commander ;  leader 
Hill  and  Dale. ....  (For  Hampers’  club) 
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Name  Meaning 

Inter  Alia  (Lat.)  .  .Among  others 
Inter  Nos  (Lat.) . .  .Among  ourselves 
Joy  Crafters 
Just  Us 

Kill  Kare  Klub 
Klover  Klub 
Lend-a-Hand 
Meum  et  Tuum 


(Lat.) . Mine  and  thine 

Nautilus . (For  symbolism  see  Holmes’s 

‘  ‘  Chambered  N autilus  ’  ’ ) 


Neighbors 

Observation  Post.  .0.  P.  or  Oh  Pip,  as  the  soldiers 

called  it 

011a  Podrida  (Sp.) .  Miscellany 

(The)  Outfit . War  slang  for  “group” 

Outlook 

Over  the  Teacups 
Past  and  Present 
Pathfinders 
Pen  and  Brush 


Pied  Type . Upset  and  disarranged  type  (for 

writers’  club) 

Powwow . Indian  council  talk 


Present  Day 
Quest 

Quid  Nunc  (Lat.)  What  now 
Ramblers 

Recondite . Mysterious 

Research 
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Name  Meaning 

Salmagundi . Medley ;  mixture  of  ingredients 

Searchlight 
Semper  Fidelis 

(Lat.) . Always  faithful 

Sesame . “Open  Sesame,”  a  charm  to  gain 

desired  admission 
Sorelle  (It.) . Sisters 

Three  Arts . For  art,  music,  and  literature  club 

Twentieth  Century 
Up-to-Date 

Utopia . The  perfect  country  of  which  More 

wrote 

We,  Us  &  Co. 

Winnowers . Those  who  take  the  grain  from  the 

chaff 


COMPOSITE  NAMES  FOR  CLUBS 

A  number  of  clubs  have  names  that  are  parts 
of  several  words  put  together  to  form  a  new  word. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  are  Wimodausis 
(from:  wife,  mother,  daughter,  sister)  and  Woholo 
(from:  work,  hope,  love).  The  following  are  a 
few  examples  of  such  composite  names,  but 
many  clubs  will  prefer  working  out  their  own 
combinations. 


Name  Component  Parts 

Adloyho . Advancement,  loyalty,  hope 

Comwolei . Companionship,  work,  leisure 

Faicom . Faithful  comrades 

Fai-ho-cha . Faith,  hope,  charity 
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Name  Component  Parts 

Justruhon . Justice,  truth,  honor 

Pro-to . Progress  together 

Woconbro . Work,  concord,  brotherhood 

INDIAN  NAMES  FOR  CLUBS 

In  these  names,  gathered  from  the  various 

tribes,  we  find  the  letters  pronounced  as  follows: 

a  as  in  father  ai  as  in  aisle 

a  as  in  law  u  as  in  rule 

e  as  long  a  in  hay  n  nasalized  as  in  drink 

i  as  in  machine  c  like  ch 

Name  Meaning 

A-de-han . Foundation 

A-kan-tu . Top  one 

A-ki-kta . One  who  works  well 

A-ki-yu-ha-pi . Carry  together 

Ashi  (Crow) . Lodge 

Awi  (Arapahoe) . Lodge 

Chan-te-su-ta . Firm  of  heart 

E-ca-o-wa-sin . Give  all,  be  all 

Ha-ca . Because 

He-lo-ma-la . . .  Be  on  time 

I-da-ka . To  serve 

I-e-ska . Interpreter 

Imi . Always 

Ish-pem-ing . Above  all 

I-wa-kta . On  the  lookout 

Ken-wan-ne . Evening 

Ki-cu-wa . Comrade,  friend 

Ki-num-ka . Flourish 
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Name 


Meaning 


Ko-na-way . 

La-tow . 

Litch-litch-li .... 

Lola . 

Ne-na. . . 

Nil-ka . 

Ni-no-van. ..... 

Nis-ko-dan . 

O-gi-ma  (Seneca) 


.  Every  day 
.  Beam  of  light 
.  Powerful 
.To  believe  in 
.  Mother 
.  The  day  dawns 
.  Own  home 
.  Small 
.  Chief 


O-hi-ta-ya . .To  be  brave 

O-to-i-yo-hi . Each  and  every  one 

Pon-go . . . Circle 

Sha-i-shash . .A  secret 

Sha-ku-al-to .  ..........  .Find  one’s  self 

Shish-ua-ga . . Girls 

Shuta . Achieve  by  working 

Ta-la . .  ....  Straight  ahead 

Ta-o-ki-ye .........  ....  Disciple 

Ta-pa-win-go . Place  of  joy 

Ta-wa-si . . . Friend  and  helper 

Ty-ee  (Dakota) . Chief 

Vi-ho  (Cheyenne) . Chief 

Wa-di-ta.  .  . . Brave 

Wa-ka-pa . . To  excel 

Wa-pi-ka. ..............  Skillful 

Wi-ca-ka ...............  The  faithful 

Wo-wa-shi. . .  .Worker 

Wo-zu-ti ...............  Citizen 

Yi-ma . . . . .  Good 

Zonta . . . Trustworthy 
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PROPER  NAMES  AS  CLUB  NAMES 

The  following  section  gives  a  list  of  less  common 
proper  names  that  are  suitable  for  club  names: 


Men’s  Names 

Source 

Meaning 

Adilo . 

.  .  Greek 

Noble 

Alan . 

.  .  Celtic 

Harmony 

Alaric . 

.  .  Teutonic 

Noble  ruler 

Alexis . 

.  .Greek 

Helper 

Amiketos . 

.  .  Greek 

Unconquerable 

Andrew . 

.  .Greek 

Manly 

Artemas . 

.  .Greek 

Faithful 

Aylwin . 

.  .Teutonic 

Strong  friend 

Brian . 

.  .  Celtic 

Strong 

Cleophas . 

.  .Hebrew 

Friendship 

Constant . 

.  .  Latin 

Faithful 

Dermid . 

.  .Scotch 

Free  man 

Ethelred . 

.  .Anglo-Saxon 

Noble  council 

Evan . 

.  .  Celtic 

Young  warrior 

Gregor . 

.  .Greek 

Watchman 

Guiscard . 

. .French 

Strong,  wise 

Howard . 

Immanuel  or 

. . Saxon 

In  the  right  direction 

Emmanuel . .  . 

.  .  Greek 

God  with  us 

Leonidas . 

.  .  Greek 

Courageous 

Marius . 

.  .  Greek 

Great  victor 

Megas . 

.  .Greek 

Big 

Mladen . 

.  .Serbian 

Young 

Peregrine . 

.  .Latin 

Traveler 

Radan . 

.  .  Slavonic 

Joy 

Ronald . 

.  .Gaelic 

Chieftain 

Zephim . 

.  .  Hebrew 

Watchers 
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Women’s  Names  Source  Meaning 

Abigail . Hebrew  Source  of  delight 

Alethea . Greek  Truth 

Alfrida . Teutonic  Wise  counselor 

Armantine . French  Public  spirited 

Berenike . Greek  B  ringer  of  victory 

Cara . Greek  Friend 

Eucaria . Greek  Happy  land 

Eudocia . Greek  Approval 

E vadne . Greek  Faithful  unto  death 

Hamlyn . English  Homelike 

Hilary . English  Joyous,  cheerful 

Jocelyn . ...Latin  Joyful 

Justyn . Polish  Righteous 

Letitia . Latin  J  oy 

Minella . English  Resolute 

M  orna . Gaelic  B  elo  ved 

Nada . Serbian  Hope 

Perpetua . Latin  Enduring 

Rosamunda . Spanish  Rose  of  the  world 

Thora . Danish  A  blessing 

V  aleria . T  eut  onic  W  orthy 

Veleda . Teutonic  Wise  woman 

Wilmot . English  Resolute 

Winifred . English  Lover  of  peace 

Xenia . Russian  Hospitality 

Zosia . Polish  Wisdom 

Zuleika . Arabic  W  orthiness 

PRECIOUvS  STONES  AND  FLOWERS 

Both  precious  stones  and  flowers  are  used  as 
names  of  clubs,  the  following  list  being  merely 
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a  suggestion  as  to 

the  use  of  these 

names. 

More  complete  lists 

of  both  stones  and 

flowers 

and 

their  meanings 

may  be  found  on  pages  79 

and 

80  ff. 

Precious  Stones 

Meaning 

Alexandrite . 

. Undying  devotion 

Beryl . 

. Happiness 

Jasper . 

. Courage,  wisdom 

Topaz . 

. Friendship 

Turquoise . 

. Prosperity 

Flowers 

Meaning 

Bluet . 

. Contentment 

Cineraria . 

. Delightful 

Eglantine . 

. Poetry,  talent 

Laurel . 

. Glory 

Mimosa . 

. Fastidious 

• 

GREEK  ALPHABET 

'  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

Greek  Characters 

Names 

English 

Equivalents 

A 

a 

alpha  ‘ 

a 

B 

& 

beta 

b 

r 

Y 

gamma 

g 

•  A 

5 

delta 

d 

E 

£ 

epsilon 

e 

Z 

zeta 

z 

H 

y 

eta 

A 

e 

0 

G 

theta 

th 
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Greek  Characters 

Names 

English 

Equivalents 

I 

i 

iota 

i 

K 

K 

kappa 

k 

A 

1 

lambda 

l 

M 

[X 

mu 

m 

N 

V 

nu 

n 

E 
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xi 

X 
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0 

omicron 

0 

n 

7T 

pi 

p 

p 

P 

rho 
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cx? 

sigma 

s 

T 

T 

tau 

t 

T 

U 

upsilon 

u 

$ 

9 

phi 

ph 

X 

X 

chi 

ch 

w 

* 

psi 

ps 

a 

Ci) 

omega 

0 
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CHAPTER  VI 


FLOWERS,  JEWEL  SYMBOLS,  AND 
CLUB  COLORS 

In  Eastern  lands,  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares; 

Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 

On  its  leaves  a  mystic  magic  bears. 

—  Percival,  “Language  of  Flowers.” 

The  meaning  or  symbolism  of  flowers  and  jewels 
dates  back  as  far  as  does  the  meaning  of  colors 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  colors,  we  have  several 
meanings  attached  to  many  of  them.  In  the 
following  lists  the  most  popular  meaning  has  been 
chosen,  or  two  meanings  have  been  given  when 
these  seemed  equally  popular. 

Both  appearance  and  meaning  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  selecting  club  colors,  jewel,  and 
flower,  fitting  them  together  to  express  the  true 
aim  of  the  society.  Many  clubs  do  not  adopt 
all  these  symbols,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  each 
society  to  decide  for  itself. 

FLOWER  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  MONTHS 


January . Snowdrop 

February . Pink,  primrose 

March . Violet,  arbutus 

April . Daisy,  Easter  lily 
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May . Hawthorn,  lily  of  the  valley 

June . Rose,  honeysuckle 

July . Water  lily 

August . Poppy 

September . Morning  glory 

October . Cosmos,  goldenrod 

November . Chrysanthemum 

December . Holly,  Christmas  rose 


Several  printed  lists  of  flower  symbols  for  the 
months  are  extant,  and  these  do  not  agree  in  all 
particulars.  Where  equal  authority  for  two 
different  flowers  is  given,  both  are  noted  in  the 
selection  printed  above. 


PRECIOUS  STONES  SYMBOLIC  OF  THE  MONTHS; 

BIRTHSTONES 

January . Garnet,  signifying  fidelity 

February . Amethyst,  signifying  sincerity 

March . Bloodstone,  signifying  courage;  also 

aquamarine 

April . Diamond,  signifying  innocence 

May . Emerald,  signifying  happiness 

June . Pearl,  moonstone,  signifying  health 

July . Ruby,  signifying  love 

August . Sardonyx,  signifying  conjugal  bliss;  also , 

peridot 

September ....  Sapphire,  signifying  wisdom 

October . Opal,  signifying  hope;  also  tourmaline 

November. .  .  .Topaz,  signifying  friendship 
December.  .  .  .Turquoise,  lapis  lazuli,  signifying  pros¬ 
perity 
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Where  the  jewel  authorized  by  the  American 
Jewelers’  Association  is  not  the  usually  accepted 
one,  it  is  given  after  the  definition  of  meaning  of 
the  more  generally  chosen  symbol. 

FLOWER  EMBLEMS  AND  THEIR  MEANINGS 

The  following  list  is  not  complete  but  includes 
those  flowers  that  are  to  be  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  look 
well  and  have  suitable  meanings.  Where  a  choice 
of  meanings  is  given,  with  one  suitable  meaning, 
the  flower  is  listed,  but  others,  like  the  lovely 
anemone,  are  omitted  because  the  meanings  are 
all  sad.  Anemone  means  ‘  ‘  grief”  and  ‘  ‘  sickness’  ’ ; 
the  marigold  is  *  "reserve,”  “grief,”  “chagrin.” 
Since  no  club  would  want  such  emblems,  flowers 
like  these  are  omitted  from  the  list.  That  rare 
little  volume,  Kate  Greenaway’s  Language  of 


Flowers ,  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  choice. 

Flower  Meaning 

Almond,  flowering . .  .  Hope 

Alyssum,  sweet . Worth  beyond  beauty 

Apple  blossom . Fame  speaks  him  great  and  good 

Arbutus . Faith 

Aster . Variety 

Azalea . Temperance 

Bachelor’s  button .  .  .  Celibacy,  hope 

Balm  of  Gilead . Healing 

Bluebell . Constancy 

Broom . Neatness 
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Flower  Meaning 

Buttercup . Riches 

Calla  lily . Modesty,  beauty 

Candytuft . Indifference,  architecture 

Canterbury  bell . Constancy 

Cape  jasmine . Happiness 

Cardinal  flower . Distinction 

Carnation . Endurance,  power  from  knowl¬ 

edge 

Cherry  blossom . Good  education 

Chicory . Frugality 

Chrysanthemum ....  Truth 

Clematis . Mental  beauty 

Clover,  four-leaved .  .  Good  luck 

Clover,  red . Industry 

Clover,  white . Remembrance,  I  promise 

Columbine,  purple  .  .  Resolved  to  win 

Coreopsis . Always  cheerful 

Cowslip . Grace,  beauty 

Crocus . .  Cheerfulness 

Daffodil . Regard,  fearlessness,  unrequited 

love 

Dahlia . Dignity  and  elegance 

Daisy . Simplicity,  innocence 

Dandelion . Coquetry 

Dogwood . Durability 

Eglantine . Poetry 

Elm,  American . Patriotism 

Everlasting . Lasting  remembrance 

Fern . Sincerity,  fascination 

Forget-me-not . Remembrance,  hope 
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Flower  Meaning 

Fuchsia . Taste,  frugality 

Gardenia . Refinement 

Gentian . Intrinsic  worth 

Geranium,  rose . Preference,  deceit 

Geranium,  scarlet .  .  .  Comfort,  silliness 

Gilliflower . Bonds  of  affection,  lasting  beauty 

Gladiolus . Ready  armed 

Goldenrod . True  worth,  encouragement 

Hawthorn . Hope 

Heliotrope . Devotion,  faithfulness 

Hepatica . Confidence 

Holly . Foresight 

Hollyhock . Ambition,  fecundity 

Honeysuckle . Fidelity 

Hyacinth . Constancy,  benevolence,  sorrow 

Iris . Joy 

Ivy . .  .  .Fidelity 

Jasmine . Amiability,  truth  ( See  also  Cape 

jasmine.) 

Jonquil . Desire  for  affection  returned 

Larkspur . Levity,  fickleness 

Laurel,  mountain. . .  .Ambition,  glory,  victory 

Lilac . Fastidiousness,  first  emotions  of 

love 

Lily,  water . Eloquence 

Lily,  white . Purity 

Lily  of  the  valley ....  Return  of  happiness 

Maidenhair . .  Discretion 

Marsh  mallow . Beneficence 

Mayflower . Welcome 
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Flower  Meaning 

Mignonette . Your  qualities  surpass  your 

charms 

Mistletoe . I  surmount  difficulties 

Monkshood . Chivalry 

Morning  glory . Coquetry,  symbol  of  promise 

Myrtle . Love,  love  in  absence 

Nasturtium . Patriotism,  splendor 

Oak  leaves . Bravery,  hospitality,  patriotism 

Olive . Peace 

Orange  blossoms ....  Chastity,  purity 

Palm . Victory 

Pansy . Thoughts 

Passion  flower . Devotion,  religious  fervor 

Peony . Bashfulness,  ostentation,  anger 

Phlox . Unanimity 

Pine . Endurance,  daring 

Pink,  spice . Boldness,  pure  love 

Plum,  wild . Independence 

Plum  tree . Fidelity 

Poppy,  red . Consolation 

Poppy,  white . Oblivion 

Poppy,  yellow . Wealth,  success 

Primrose . Modest  worth,  silent  love 

Ragged  robin . Wit 

Reeds . Music 

Rhododendron . Agitation,  danger 

Rose . Love ,  fidelity  (N ote  that  a  yellow 

rose  means  infidelity.) 

Rosebud . Confession  of  love 

Rosemary . Remembrance 
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Flower  Meaning 

Snapdragon . Presumption,  quick  judgment 

Snowball . Goodness 

Snowdrop . Consolation,  a  friend  in  need 

Star  of  Bethlehem. . .  Purity 

Strawberry . Excellence 

Sunflower,  dwarf.  .  .  .Adoration 

Sunflower,  tall . Lofty  and  wise  thoughts 

Sweet  pea . Ambition,  delicate  pleasures 

Sweet  William . Gallantry,  dexterity 

Syringa . Fraternal  love,  memory 

Thyme . Activity 

Tuberose . Sweet  voice,  dangerous  pleasure 

Violet . Faithfulness,  purity,  modesty 

Wheat . Wealth 

Woodbine . Fraternal  love 

Zinnia . Memory  of  absent  friends 


CLUB  COLORS  AND  COLOR  MEANINGS 

In  choosing  club  colors,  meaning  as  well  as  looks 
should  be  considered.  From  the  earliest  times 
colors  have  been  given  meanings,  but  different 
times  and  different  peoples  have  had  different 
meanings  for  the  same  colors. 

In  ancient  pagan  days  we  find  that  green 
represented  water ;  black,  the  earth ;  azure  (blue), 
the  air;  red,  fire.  Later  these  colors  took  on 
other  significance,  so  that  when  we  reach  the 
Middle  Ages  we  find  the  Christian  artists  with 
other  meanings  for  these  same  colors.  Most  of 
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their  pictures  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  on 
sacred  subjects,  and  in  these  we  find  the  Christ 
child  wearing  white  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and 
innocence;  the  Virgin  Mary  usually  appears  in 
blue  or  red,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  meaning 
charity,  hope,  and  piety.  In  pictures  of  the 
annunciation  she  often  wears  a  gown  of  white 
under  a  blue  robe  (purity  and  hope),  while  the 
angel  wears  the  white  of  purity  or  the  gold  of 
purity  and  glory. 

An  odd  fact  about  these  color  meanings  is  that 
they  may  convey  an  evil  idea  as  well  as  a  good 
one.  Yellow,  the  color  of  glory,  also  means 
betrayal,  and  that  is  why  we  often  see  it  used  for 
the  robe  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  pictures  of  the  Last 
Supper. 

Colors  made  from  a  combination  of  two  other 
colors  may  have  a  meaning  derived  from  both. 
For  instance,  gray  is  made  up  of  black  and  white, 
so  we  get  sorrow  and  sin  (black)  and  purity 
(white),  the  combination  giving  us  spiritual 
immortality,  or  hope  through  suffering. 

It  would  take  far  more  study  than  we  have  time 
to  give  it  here  to  make  clear  all  the  ancient  color 
meanings.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give  this  glimpse 
of  the  subject,  showing  that  from  the  earliest 
times  people  have  given  very  definite  meanings 
to  the  principal  colors,  and  from  the  histories  of 
color  the  list  on  page  86  is  made. 
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COLOR  MEANINGS 

Amethyst .  .  Love  and  truth 

Black . Annihilation,  evil,  sorrow 

Often  used  in  combination  with  a  color  meaning 
divine  love  or  wisdom,  to  show  conflict  of  earthly 
and  divine.  In  China  black  is  the  symbol  of  the 
north  and  of  winter.  It  is  also  used  to  show  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  in  the  red  and  black  suits  in  a  deck  of  cards. 


Blue . Air,  hope,  piety,  truth,  wisdom 

Brown . Spiritual  regeneration,  stability,  power 


Meaning  probably  influenced  by  being  the  color 
of  the  earth. 

Crimson .  .  .  Same  as  red 


Gold . Same  as  yellow 

Gray . Spiritual  love,  immortality  of  the  spirit, 

fleeting  clouds  of  life,  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment 

Green . Creation,  hope,  faith,  immortality 


Here  we  get  the  combined  meanings  of  blue  and 
yellow,  the  two  colors  that,  when  mixed,  make  green, 
and  also  the  influence  of  green  as  the  color  of  growing 
plants  and  springtime. 

Lavender .  .  Power  and  truth 

Orange.  .  .  .Power 

Purple . Power;  hence,  royalty.  Reddish  purple 


also  means  love  of  truth. 

Red . Bravery,  charity,  blood,  love,  fire 

Rose . Love  of  divine  wisdom,  value 


Signifies  also  a  full  and  valuable  life  and  was  the 
color  worn  by  martyrs  in  many  of  the  pictures  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 
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Scarlet . Spiritual  love 

Silver . Purity,  value 

Tan . Stability 

White . Purity,  innocence 

Yellow . Glory,  light,  value,  wisdom 

Dishonesty  and  betrayal  are  the  evil  meanings; 
the  yellow  flag  on  vessels  signifies  contagious  diseases, 
but  here  the  flag  color  serves  as  a  protection. 

CLUB  COLOR  COMBINATIONS 

In  choosing  club  colors  we  must  keep  in  mind 
their  meanings  as  well  as  their  looks.  If  a  club 
has  also  a  jewel  or  flower,  these  should  harmonize 
in  meaning  as  well  as  in  appearance.  For  instance, 
with  the  colors  black  and  white  we  get  the  idea 
of  the  struggle  toward  better  things  by  joining 
the  “sorrow”  idea  of  black  with  the  “purity”  of 
white.  With  this  combination  the  glowing  color 
of  nasturtium  looks  well  and  its  meaning  of 
‘ ‘patriotism’ ’  fits  in,  too.  The  red  rose  of  ‘ ‘fidelity’  ’ 
also  is  good.  In  choosing  a  jewel  the  opal,  moon¬ 
stone,  or  bloodstone  would  combine  well  with  the 
nasturtium,  but  if  the  rose  were  the  chosen  flower 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  garnet  or  ruby  as 
the  accepted  jewel  instead  of  bloodstone,  because 
the  two  red  shades  would  not  go  together  well. 

This  same  idea  of  harmony  of  color  and  of  the 
meaning  represented  by  the  color,  if  followed  in 
the  choice  of  club  colors  and  jewels  and  flowers, 
gives  a  wealth  of  significance  to  the  symbols 
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of  the  club.  The  following  color  combinations 
are  popular  and  will  suggest  others  to  persons 
seeking  attractive  club  colors: 

Blue  and  rose 
Blue  and  white  or  silver 
Blue  and  yellow  or  gold 
Brown  and  rose 
Brown  and  white 

Gray  and  crimson  or  rose  or  scarlet 

Gold  and  brown 

Gold  and  silver 

Green  and  black 

Green  and  gold 

Old  rose  with  either  black,  silver,  blue,  or  green 
Orange  with  black,  blue,  or  green 
Maroon  with  white,  gray,  or  light  blue 
Purple  with  light  blue,  silver,  gold,  or  amber 
Red  with  gray,  green,  tan,  white,  light  blue,  silver, 
or  black 

Silver  with  light  or  dark  blue.  Silver  with  rose,  violet, 
orange,  or  black 

Tan  with  blue,  rose,  scarlet,  or  brown 
Yellow  with  blue,  white,  black,  brown,  or  green 


CHAPTER  VII 


CHOOSING  THE  CLUB  MOTTO 

A  motto  or  a  phrase  that  serves  as  a  guiding  rule  of 
life.  —  Dedman. 

Many  clubs  adopt  a  motto  expressive  of  the 
ideals  or  aims  of  the  society.  This  motto  is 
either  a  short  phrase  or  a  single  word  and  may  be 
either  in  English  or  in  some  foreign  language. 

Because  the  objects  of  clubs  are  so  varied  the 
following  pages  include  mottoes  on  many  subjects. 
What  would  prove  a  very  satisfactory  motto  for 
one  club  might  be  quite  inappropriate  for  another. 
Separate  lists  are  given  in  English,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Many  of  the  mottoes  are  those  used  by  historic 
persons  or  families  and  are  to  be  found  as  part 
of  their  heraldic  device  on  shield  and  seal.  In 
olden  days  they  were  used  as  a  clan  or  group  battle 
cry.  A  great  number  of  the  old  English  families 
had  French  mottoes,  either  because  the  family 
was  descended  from  the  old  Norman  conquerors 
or  because  French  was  the  “polite”  language  and 
used  by  educated  persons  throughout  western 
Europe.  In  the  list  on  the  following  pages  the 
names  of  the  families  who  used  the  mottoes  are 
added  where  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  some- 
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times  several  families  chose  the  same  phrase,  or 
that  different  branches  of  the  same  great  family, 
such  as  the  Wickham  and  Martin- Wykeham 
families,  would  inherit  the  same  device  from  a 
common  ancestor. 

Other  mottoes  are  quotations  from  famous 
authors,  while  still  others  are  old  folk  sayings  and 
proverbs,  so  ancient  that  we  do  not  know  who 
first  said  them.  But  each  motto  sets  a  goal  to 
be  reached,  or  expresses  some  ambition  and  desire 
to  achieve  better  things,  and  the  club  that  adopts 
a  motto  should  bear  in  mind  the  thought  it 
embodies  and  try  to  live  up  to  its  teachings. 

ENGLISH  MOTTOES 
All ’s  well.  Mudge  family. 

Art  is  power.  Longfellow. 

Art  requires  a  whole  man. 

Be  resolved  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Be  wise  today,  ’tis  madness  to  defer.  Young. 

Bear  and  forbear.  Bernard ,  Rowley,  Philip,  Philips, 
Macevoy  families. 

Boldly  and  serenely. 

Conduct  and  courage  lead  to  honor. 

Constancy,  prudence. 

Do  not  say  go,  but  go  thyself. 

Ever  ready.  Bryson,  Burn  families. 

Experience  is  the  mother  of  science. 

Fair  play. 

(The)  first  step  is  all  the  difficulty. 

First  weigh,  then  venture. 
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Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Fortune  makes  friends  and  misfortune  tries  them. 
Gang  forward.  Stirling  family. 

He  is  noble  who  performs  noble  deeds. 

I  am  ready.  Fairlie ,  Fraser,  Maxwell,  Scott  families. 

I  will! 

It  can  be  done. 

Keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth.  Longfellow. 

Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers. 

Lest  we  forget.  Refrain  of  Kipling's  “ Recessional ." 
Let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown.  Cicero. 

Live  and  learn. 

Loyalty. 

Manners  makyth  man.  William  of  Wykeham;  families 
of  Wickham,  Martin-Wykeham. 

(The)  mind  is  the  man. 

Mindful  and  faithful. 

My  word  is  my  bond.  Smallman  family. 

Never  backwards. 

Not  by  brawn  but  by  brains. 

Not  finished,  just  begun. 

Not  to  advance  is  to  recede. 

Onward. 

Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Thess. 
5:21. 

Purpose,  achievement. 

Remember.  Allen,  Gavin,  Home  families. 

Remember  your  oath.  Poulters'  Company. 

Stand  fast.  Grant,  Grant-Ogilvie  families. 

Step  by  step. 

They  conquer  who  believe  they  can.  Virgil. 
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’Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.  Shakespeare. 

Today  is  yesterday’s  pupil. 

True  to  the  end.  Campbell,  Ferguson,  Foreman, 
Hume,  Orr  families. 

Up  and  on  (or)  Upward  and  onward 

We  walk  by  faith. 

We  will. 

Who  faints  not,  achieves. 

Who  knows  most,  forgives  most. 

Who  lives  well,  sees  afar  off. 

Work  makes  the  workman. 

Work,  wait,  win. 

LATIN  MOTTOES 

JEgis  fortissima  virtus.  (Virtue  is  the  stoutest  shield.) 
Motto  of  the  Aspinall  family. 

Altiora  peto.  (I  seek  the  higher  things.)  Warwick 
School  motto. 

Animo  et  fide.  (By  courage  and  by  faith.)  Earl  of 
Guilford;  North  family. 

Ardua  vinco.  (I  overcome  difficulties.)  Straiton  family. 

Audacter  et  sincere.  (Boldly  and  sincerely.)  Lord 
Windsor;  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti.  (Courageously  to  endure  all 
things.)  Horace  “  Odes”  i.  3.  25.  Harding  family. 

Candide  et  constanter.  (With  candor  and  constancy.) 
Earl  of  Coventry;  Coventry  and  Irvine  families. 

Candide  et  secure.  (Candidly  and  fearlessly.)  Graham 
family. 

Carpe  diem .  (Seize  the  present  hour . )  H  or  ace  1  ‘  Odes 
i.11.8.  Cullen  family. 
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Cognosce  te  ipsum.  (Know  thyself.)  A  maxim  of 
Thales. 

Concordia,  integritate,  industria.  (By  concord,  integ¬ 
rity,  industry.)  Lord  Rothschild. 

Constans  et  fidelitate.  (With  constancy  and  fidelity.) 
Order  of  St.  Hubert. 

Domi  ac  foris.  (At  home  and  abroad.)  None  family. 

Fac  et  spera.  (Do  and  hope.)  Families  of  Arthur , 
Askew ,  Ayscough ,  Campbell ,  Donald ,  Littledale, 
Matheson ,  MacKnight,  M'Gee. 

Fidelis.  (Faithful.)  Families  of  Blackie,  McVean , 
Waldie. 

Fidus  ad  extremum.  (Faithful  unto  death.)  "  Leith 
family. 

Fortiter,  fideliter,  feliciter.  (Bravely,  faithfully,  suc¬ 
cessfully.)  Viscount  Monk. 

Gradatim.  (By  degrees.)  Anderson ,  Hopwood,  Kil- 
gour  families. 

Hodie  non  eras.  (Today,  not  tomorrow.)  Lord  Vaux. 

In  omnia  promptus.  (Ready  for  everything.)  Rae 
family. 

In  tenebris  lux.  (Light  in  darkness.)  Scot,  Scott 
families. 

In  veritate  victoria.  (In  truth  is  victory.)  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of  Loudon. 

Invicta.  (Unconquered.)  Bufs  and  Queen's  Own 
Regiments  {British). 

Justitia  et  veritas.  (Justice  and  truth.)  Lauriston 
family. 

Lahore  et  honore.  (By  word  and  honor.)  Lord 
Rendleshom . 
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Libertas.  (Liberty.)  Lord  Carbery;  families  of  Bailey, 
Birch ,  Evans ,  Frede. 

Mediocriter.  (With  moderation.)  Moir,  Murison 
families . 

Merebimur.  (We  shall  deserve.)  King's  Own  Hus¬ 
sars  {British) . 

Ne  tentes,  aut  perfiee.  (Either  attempt  not,  or 
accomplish.)  Marquess  of  Downshire;  Davis , 

Faunce,  Hill  families. 

Non  nobis,  sed  omnibus.  (Not  for  ourselves,  but  for 
all.)  Ash,  Ashe  families. 

Non  vi  sed  voluntate.  (Not  by  force  but  by  good 
will.)  Boucher  family. 

Nunquam  deorsum.  (Never  down.)  Graham  family. 

Omnia  pro  bono.  (All  things  for  the  good.)  Murdoch, 
Murdock  families. 

Pares  cum  paribus.  (Equals  with  equals.)  Pares 
family. 

Pax  et  libertas.  (Peace  and.  liberty.)  Gordon  family. 

Plus  ultra.  (This  far  and  farther.)  Nabbs,  Nairne, 
Elliott  families ;  Charles  V  of  Germany. 

Pro  patria.  (For  my  country.)  Carruthers,  Chalmers 
families. 

Qusb  juncta  firma.  (Union  is  strength.)  Lesly  family. 

Quod  verum  tutum.  (What  is  true  is  safe.)  Earl  of 
Devon. 

Recto  cursu.  (In  a  right  course.)  Corsar,  Corser 
families. 

Recto  gradu.  (Straightforwardly.)  August-Ludwig, 
prince  of  A  nhalt-Plotzkau  {Germany),  i6gj~ 
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Res,  non  verba.  (Deeds,  not  words.)  Duberly,  Free¬ 
land,  Heely,  Jarrett,  Macrorie ,  Wilson,  Lazare- 
Hoche  families. 

Respice  futurum.  (Consider  the  future.)  Reece  family. 
Semper  fidelis.  (Always  faithful.)  Earl  of  Onslow; 
Broadmead,  Formby,  Houlton,  Lynch  families; 
Devonshire  Regiment. 

Semper  parati.  (We  are  always  ready.)  Fraser,  Frazer 
families. 

Servabo  fidem.  (I  will  keep  the  faith.)  Lord  Sher¬ 
borne;  Dnlton,  Johnston  families. 

Sic  parvis  magna.  (Thus  great  things  from  small.) 
Drake  family. 

Spectemur  agendo.  (Let  us  be  judged  by  our  deeds.) 
Earl  of  Shannon;  Viscount  Clif  den;  Boule,  Browne, 
McLure,  Montague,  Morris  families. 

Sum  quod  sum.  (I  am  what  I  am.)  Caldicott,  Fore¬ 
sight  families. 

Tantum  quantum  possum.  (As  much  as  I  can.) 

Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony. 

Unita  fortior.  (Stronger  because  united.)  Scots 
Guards,  Second  Battalion. 

Ut  prosim.  (That  I  may  be  of  service.)  Lord 
Foleg. 

Valens  et  volens.  (Able  and  willing.)  Feather stonhaugh 
family. 

Verax  atque  probus.  (Truthful  and  upright.)  Rout- 
ledge  family. 

Veritas  vincit.  (Truth  conquers.)  Earl  Marechal; 

French,  Geddes,  Keith  families. 

Video  et  taceo.  (I  see  and  keep  silent.)  Fox  family. 
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Viret  in  seternum.  (It  flourishes  forever.)  Thirteenth 
Hussars  {British). 

Virtute  et  fide.  (By  bravery  and  by  faith.)  Harley , 
Lamb ,  Marriot  families. 

FRENCH  MOTTOES 

Amour  avec  loyaulte.  (Love  with  loyalty.)  Catherine 
Parr,  consort  of  Henry  VIII. 

Arme  de  foi  hardi.  (Bold,  being  armed  with  faith.) 
Viscount  Cranbrook. 

Assaye.  (Try.)  Dundas  family. 

Au  coeur  vaillant  rien  impossible.  (To  the  valiant 
heart,  naught  is  impossible.)  Georg  Wilhelm, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  1595-1640. 

Avancez.  (Advance.)  Viscount  HilL 

Boutez  en  avant.  (Push  forward.)  Earl  of  Barrymore. 

Courage  sans  peur.  (Courage  without  fear.)  Viscount 
Gage;  Ainsworth  family. 

Faire  mon  devoir.  (Do  my  duty.)  Earl  of  Roden; 
Jocelyn  family. 

Faiz  bien;  crainz  rien.  (Do  right,  fear  naught.) 
Teuton  family. 

Forte  et  fidele.  (Strong  and  faithful.)  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide ;  Ellis,  Furnival,  Talbot  families. 

Gardez  la  foi.  (Keep  faith.)  Earl  Poulett;  Edwardes, 
Poulet,  Rich  families. 

Honneur  et  patrie.  (Honor  and  country.)  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  {French). 

J’avance.  (I  advance.)  Bartram,  Clayton  families. 

Je  suis  pret.  (I  am  ready.)  Lord  Farnham;  Lord 
Lovat;  Fraser,  Simpson  families. 
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Loyal  a.  la  mort.  (Loyal  unto  death.)  Lord  Rowton; 
Adair ,  Barnwell ,  Chatterton,  Drummond ,  Hepworth , 
Loftus,  Lyster  families. 

Loyal  en  tout.  (Loyal  in  all  things.)  Earl  of  Kenmare; 
Browne  family. 

Mon  devoir  fait  mon  plaisir.  (My  duty  is  my  pleas¬ 
ure.)  Sophie  Charlotte ,  queen  of  Prussia ,  1668- 
1705. 

Passe  avant.  (Push  forward.)  Earl  W aide  grave. 

Prest  d’accomplir.  (Ready  to  accomplish.)  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury;  Aston,  Talbot  families. 

Sans  changer.  (Without  changing.)  Earl  of  Derby; 
Viscount  Eversley;  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderney , 
M  us  grave  family. 

Sans  peur.  (Fearlessly.)  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High¬ 
landers. 

Tant  que  je  puis.  (As  much  as  I  can.)  Hilton,  Jolijfe, 
Lawson  families. 

Tiens  a  ta  foy.  (Hold  to  thy  faith.)  Earl  Bathurst; 
Giberne  family. 

Toujours  fidele.  (Always  faithful.)  Families  of 
Goodall,  Hickman,  Holford,  Macbean,  Mill, 
Waters. 

Toujours  pret.  (Always  ready.)  Earls  of  Antrim 
and  Clanwilliam;  McConnell,  Meade,  Pigott, 
S  my  the  families. 

Tout  bien  ou  rien.  (All  good  or  nothing.)  Earl  of 
Gainsborough;  Barham,  Noel  families. 

Tout  droit.  (All  right.)  Carling,  Carre,  Ker  families. 

Verite  sans  peur.  (Truth  without  fear.)  Lord  Middle- 
ton;  Gunning,  Hemans,  Willoughby  families. 
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ITALIAN  MOTTOES 

A  poco  a  poco.  (Little  by  little.) 

Acque  quiete  fan  le  cose.  (’Tis  the  quiet  people  that 
do  the  work.)  Piccolomini,  “L’Amor  costante .” 

A1  mondo  mal  non  e  senza  rimedio.  (No  evil’s  in  the 
world  but  may  be  cured.)  Sannazaro,  “Arcadia.” 

Arditamente.  (Boldly.) 

Battiamo  il  ferro,  rnentre  &  caldo.  (Let  us  strike  the 
iron  while  it  is  hot.)  Pulci ,  “ M organic  maggiore” 

Che  sara,  sara.  (What  will  be,  will  be.)  Proverb. 
Motto  of  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  Russell,  Lord 
Campbell,  and  Lord  de  Clifford. 

Chi  cerca,  trova.  (Who  searches,  finds.)  Pulci, 
1  ‘  M organic  maggiore .  ’  ’ 

Chi  piu  intende,  piu  perdona.  (The  more  man  knows, 
the  more  he  forgives.)  Proverb. 

Chi  tempo  aspetta,  tempo  perde.  (Who  waits  for 
time,  loses  time.)  Bruno,  “II  Candelaio.” 

Chi  troppo  abbraccia,  nulla  stringe.  (He  who  grasps 
too  much,  will  hold  nothing.)  Proverb. 

Chi  vuol,  vada,  (If  you  want  a  thing  done,  go  your¬ 
self.)  Aretino,  “La  Talanta.” 

Da  capo  al  fine.  (From  beginning  to  end.) 

lo  parlo  per  ver  dire.  (I  speak  to  tell  the  truth.) 
Petr  area,  “  Canzoni  sopra  vari  argomenti,”  IV. 

Natura  e  gran  maestra.  (Nature  is  a  mighty  teacher.) 
Fortiguerra,  “  Ricciardetto,”  VIII. 

Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo  river  so.  (Every  medal  has 
its  reverse.  Or,  freely  translated  :  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  story.)  Proverb. 
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Osservate  con  diligenza  le  cose  dei  tempi  passati,per- 
che  fanno  luxne  a  le  future.  (Consider  carefully 
the  events  of  the  past,  for  they  throw  light  on 
events  to  come.)  Guicciardini ,  “Pin  consigli  ed 
awertimenti P 

Pensa,  poi  fa.  (Consider,  then  act.)  Proverb. 

Pochi  e  valenti.  (Few  and  strong.)  Manzoni ,  “I 
Promessi  sposiP 

Un  cor  giocondo  e  re  del  mondo.  (A  merry  heart  is 
king  o’  the  world.)  Chiabrera ,  “  Le  Vendemmie 
di  ParnassoP 


SPANISH  MOTTOES 

A1  fin  el  uso  hace  gente  diestra.  (Experience  in  the 
end  begetteth  skill.)  Castellanos ,  “  Var ones  Ulus - 
tres  de  IndiasP 

Cada  uno  es  como  Dios  le  hizo.  (Everyone  is  as  God 
made  him.)  Cervantes ,  “  Don  Quixote P 

Cada  uno  es  hi  jo  de  sus  obras.  (Every  man  is  the  son 
of  his  own  works.)  Cervantes ,  “  Don  Quixote P 

Del  dicho  al  hecho.  (From  saying  to  doing.)  Proverb. 

Fiel.  (Faithful,  loyal.) 

Hacer  bien  nunca  pierde.  (Good  deeds  are  never  lost.) 
Calderon ,  “El  Principe  constanteP 

Hasta  la  muerte  toda  es  vida.  (Until  death,  all  is 
life.)  Cervantes ,  “Don  Quixote P 

Haz  bien  y  no  cates  a  nadie.  (Do  well  and  fear  no 
one.)  Proverb. 

La  verdadera  amistad  ha  de  ser  entre  iguales.  (True 
friendship  can  exist  only  between  equals.)  Melchor 
de  Santa  Cruz ,  “  Flore st a  espaholaP 
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Mas  vale  saber  que  haber.  (Better  to  know  than  to 
have.) 

Mozo  soy,  pero  los  anos  no  son  fuero  del  aliento.  (I 
am  young  but  years  have  no  monopoly  of  courage.) 
Diamante ,  “El  Honrador  de  su  padre. ” 

Que  para  todo  hay  lugar.  (There  is  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing.)  Trillo  y  Figueroa,  “ Satira ,”  VIII. 

Quien  sabe?  (Who  knows?) 

Para  vivir  dejar  vivir.  (Live  and  let  live.)  Gracian, 
“Oraculo  manual ,”  192. 

Saberse  hacer  lugar  a  lo  cuerdo.  (Open  a  way  by 
wisdom.)  Gracian,  “Oraculo  manual ,”  199. 

Sencillo  y  leal.  (Upright  and  loyal.) 

GERMAN  MOTTOES 

Der  den  Augenblick  ergreift  das  ist  der  rechte  Mann. 
(He  who  seizes  the  right  moment  is  the  right 
man.)  Goethe,  “  Faust V 

Ehrlich  wahrt  am  langsten.  (Honesty  lasts  the 
longest.)  German  proverb. 

Eile  mit  Weile.  (Make  haste  slowly.) 

Ein  Mann,  ein  Wort.  (A  man,  a  word.  An  honest 
man’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.)  Proverb. 

Frisch  gewagt  ist  halb  gewonnen.  (Bravely  dared  is 
half  done  [won].)  Proverb. 

Ich  dien.  (I  serve.)  Motto  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

Kommt  Zeit,  kommt  Rath.  (With  time  comes  judg¬ 
ment.)  Proverb. 

Nichts  halb  zu  thun  ist  edler  Geister  Art.  (To  do 
nothing  by  halves  is  the  way  of  noble  souls.) 
Wieland. 
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Nichts  ist  hoher  zu  schatzen,  als  der  Werth  des  Tages. 
(Nothing  should  be  valued  higher  than  the  value 
of  a  single  day.)  Goethe. 

Nichts  thun  ist  aller  Laster  Anfang.  (Idleness  is  the 
beginning  of  all  evil.) 

Ohne  Hast,  aber  ohne  Rast.  (Without  haste,  but 
without  rest.)  Goethe's  motto. 

Schlicht  und  gerecht.  (Simple  and  just.)  Swiss 
motto. 

Wahrheit  und  Dichtung.  ( Truth  and  poetry.  ) 
Goethe. 

Wer  mit  Weisheit  geht,  geht  aus  Gefahren  frei  hervor. 
(Who  walks  with  wisdom,  is  safe  from  danger.) 
Naumburg. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SPEECPIES  AND  SPEECH  MAKING 
FOR  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS 

A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  it  is!— Prov.  15:23. 

The  following  short  speeches  are  intended,  not 
as  examples  to  be  used  word  for  word,  but  rather 
as  suggestions  for  club  members  and  officers  in 
writing  speeches  of  their  own.  The  little  talks 
here  given  should  be  changed  or  added  to  in  order 
to  make  them  fit  local  conditions. 

The  best  .speeches  are  those  easily  understood, 
in  which  the  wording  is  simple  and  the  sentences 
are  fairly  short.  The  speech  that  takes  but  two 
to  five  minutes  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  for 
the  beginner  to  use,  and  the  following  models  are 
planned  on  that  basis.  For  more  formal  speeches 
the  reader  is  referred  to  The  Speech  for  Special 
Occasions  compiled  by  Ella  A.  Knapp  and  John  C. 
French,  Barber's  Book  of  Ready-made  Speeches  by 
Joseph  Barber,  and  Granville  Kleiser’s  How  to 
Speak  in  Public. 

Any  club  member  should  be  able  to  make  a 
short  speech.  If  the  person  who  is  not  used  to 
public  speaking  will  keep  his  mind  on  what  he 
has  to  say,  pick  out  one  person  in  the  farthest 
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part  of  the  room,  and  then  talk  directly  to  the 
person  selected,  he  will  find  himself,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  saying  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  the 
way  he  wanted  to  say  it,  and  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  his  audience.  This  method  of 
addressing  an  individual  and  thus  largely  blotting 
out  the  thought  of  all  the  others  in  the  room  has 
been  a  great  help  to  persons  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  facing  an  audience. 

One  of  the  faults  most  difficult  for  beginners 
to  overcome  is  a  tendency  to  speak  too  rapidly. 
The  speaker  should  talk  distinctly  and  slowly 
enough  for  people  to  be  able  to  grasp  each  idea 
as  it  is  stated.  In  reading,  people  can  turn  back 
a  page  if  they  missed  a  point,  but  with  a  speaker 
they  have  no  second  chance,  and  therefore  he  must 
be  sure  that  they  get  each  idea  as  he  states  it. 
When  the  speaker  thinks  he  is  talking  slowly,  he 
usually  is  going  as  fast  as  his  hearers  can  follow. 

For  the  same  reason  we  find  that  the  pause  is 
a  better  way  of  emphasizing  than  is  the  use  of 
gesture  or  loud  talking.  Pause  a  moment  before 
stating  an  important  point,  and  then  pause  again 
after  it  is  stated,  so  that  the  idea  will  have  time 
to  sink  into  the  hearer’s  consciousness.  To  hear 
words  is  one  thing;  to  get  their  entire  meaning 
is  quite  another.  So  be  sure  the  audience  has 
time  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  an  important 
statement  before  you  go  on  to  the  next  sentence. 
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The  impressive  speaker  is  one  who  makes  his 
points  in  clear,  short-clipped  words  without  any 
of  the  dragging  “er’s”  and  “ah’s”  that  spoil  so 
many  otherwise  interesting  talks.  We  all  dread 
the  man  who  begins,  “  I-ah-want-ah-to-uh-speak- 
uh-tonight-ah-about,”  and  few  of  us  care  to  hear 
him  a  second  time. 

A  famous  lecturer  once  remarked,  “A  speaker 
may  use  notes,  but  he  must  not  read  his  whole 
speech,  for  if  his  subject  is  not  important  enough 
for  him  to  carry  it  in  his  mind,  why  should  others 
trouble  to  put  their  minds  on  it?”  Naturally, 
when  a  person  has  to  quote  statistical  tables  or 
any  other  exact  data,  he  must  use  notes,  but  that 
does  not  excuse  the  reading  of  his  entire  speech. 
What  is  more,  most  of  us  would  rather  listen  to  a 

s 

halting  speaker  than  to  a  well-read  paper. 

Nobody  should  be  discouraged  if,  when  first 
facing  an  audience,  he  stumbles  a  bit  in  finding 
the  words  he  wants.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  his 
battle  is  won  when,  having  forgotten  some  pre¬ 
pared  sentence,  he  can  stand  quietly  a  moment 
and  “think  on  his  feet”  before  going  on  with  his 
talk.  And  he  must  remember  that  what  seems 
to  him  like  a  pause  that  is  hours  long  is,  in  reality, 
less  than  a  minute,  as  a  usual  thing.  Nearly 
every  famous  speaker  had  his  times  of  ’  stage 
fright  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Some  of 
them  never  quite  lose  that  feeling  of  nervousness 
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when  they  step  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 
Their  security  lies  in  their  ability  to  “think  on 
their  feet,”  to  pause  when  necessary,  and  to  talk 
so  that  all  the  audience  can  hear  them. 

We  speak  of  impromptu  speeches,  and  some 
few  speakers  can  get  up  and  talk  without  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  rise  to 
make  “impromptu”  remarks  have  thought  of 
what  they  will  say  if  they  are  called  upon,  and 
come  prepared  to  speak.  This  is  not  conceit;  it 
is  a  very  real  consideration  for  their  fellow  guests, 
a  desire  to  give  something  worth  while  if  asked 
to  speak.  After  a  time  the  ready  speaker  can 
give  a  short  talk  without  much  preparation,  but 
it  is  always  well  to  have  a  few  ideas  worked  out 
and  ready  for  presentation  if  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  called  upon.  If  the  call  does  not 
come,  nobody  will  be  the  wiser;  but  if  it  does 
come,  the  audience  will  hear  a  better  speech  than 
if  the  speaker  rises  to  his  feet  and  fumbles  with 
half-formed  ideas  for  which  he  seems  unable  to 
find  the  right  words.  The  man  or  woman  who 
can  rise  when  called  upon  and  speak  briefly  and 
to  the  point  is  always  popular. 

A  young  woman  once  asked  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  how  long  to  make  a  speech,  to  which  that 
eloquent  preacher  replied,  “Talk  until  you  have 
said  what  you  have  set  out  to  say  and  then  — 
quit!”  No  better  advice  could  be  given  in  a 
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whole  volume  on  public  speaking.  But  in  order 
to  say  what  he  has  to  say,  the  speaker  must  have 
his  ideas  clearly  in  mind  and  arranged  in  logical 
order,  and  be  ready  to  express  them  in  words 
easily  understood  by  his  audience.  He  should 
stick  to  his  subject  and  work  toward  his  climax 
carefully.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must  have 
given  much  time  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  speech 
until  he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say  and 
how  he  wants  to  say  it.  A  good  speech,  like 
Sam  Weller’s  idea  of  a  successful  letter,  should 
make  people  “vish  there  wos  more.” 

It  is  usual  and  courteous  for  a  speaker  to  begin 
by  addressing  the  presiding  officer  and  then  his 
audience  before  beginning  his  speech.  If  he  is 
merely  making  a  motion  or  saying  a  few  words 
from  the  floor,  he  addresses  only  the  presiding 
officer.  The  presiding  officer  addresses  himself 
to  “Fellow  Members”  or  “Members  of  the  Blank 
Society.”  When  guests  are  present,  the  maker 
of  a  formal  speech  frequently  begins,  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Members,  and  Guests  of  the  Blank  Society,” 
and  then,  after  a  slight  pause,  continues  with  his 
prepared  remarks.  These  introductory  wmrds 
should  always  be  used,  although  they  have  not 
been  repeated  in  each  of  the  examples  given  on 
the  following  pages. 

Many  of  the  topics  herewith  given  in  speeches 
are  treated  in  letter  form  in  chapter  xiv. 
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SPEECHES  AND  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  CLUB  USE 

PROPOSING  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
Mr.  President: 

I  herewith  propose  for  membership  in  the - Club, 

the  name  of  Mr. - 

[or] 

I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  for  membership  in 
this  club  one  whose  friendship  already  is  enjoyed  by 
several  of  us,  and  who  will,  I  believe,  be  welcomed  by 
all.  He  is  a  thoroughly  fine  fellow  and  one  who  knows 
how  to  get  along  with  others,  playing  fair  at  all  times. 
He  will  be  loyal  to  his  pledge  of  membership  and  a  real 
addition  to  our  fellowship  in  every  way.  I  have  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure  of  proposing - . 

NOMINATING  FOR  OFFICE 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  very  great  honor  of  putting  in  nomination 

for  the  office  of - -,  our  fellow  member,  Mr. - . 

[or] 

I  wish  to  nominate  as  our  next  [secretary],  Mr. - . 

[or] 

Not  only  the  service  he  has  rendered  this  society 
in  the  past,  but  also  the  thought  of  what  his  leader¬ 
ship  can  do  to  aid  in  the  future  advancement  of  this 
organization,  prompts  me  to  place  in  nomination 

the  name  of  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  - ,  for  the 

office  of  - . 

[or] 

We  have  had  many  successful  administrations  in  this 
club,  but  none  better  than  that  which  is  just  drawing 
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to  a  close.  We  owe  much  of  that  success  to  our 
president,  Mr.  — — .  Many  of  the  policies  he  has 
inaugurated  are  in  their  beginnings,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  club  as  a  whole  I  hope  that  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  accept  reelection.  I  beg  to  propose  his  name  as 
president  for  the  coming  term. 

ON  ACCEPTING  OFFICE 
Fellow  Members: 

Truly  it  is  a  great  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  coming  year,  with 
your  assistance,  I  may  be  able  to  add  one  more  to  the 
record  of  successful  seasons  for  the  club  which  claims 
our  loyalty  and  affection.  I  thank  you. 

[or] 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  trust  you  have  shown  in 

electing  me  to  the  office  of - I  will  spare  you  a 

speech  because  I  am  not  a  speech  maker,  and,  luckily 
for  you  as  well  as  for  myself,  I  know  it.  But  I  do  want 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  on  me,  and  that  I  will  endeavor  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  your  faith  in  me. 

SHORT  INAUGURAL  SPEECHES 

Fellow  Members  of  the - Club: 

The  holding  of  office  in  this  organization  is  an  honor 
of  which  I  feel  truly  proud.  Knowing  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  my  predecessors,  I  feel  most  humble,  and 
my  only  desire  is  that  I  may  in  so  far  emulate  them 
that  my  efforts  shall  be  acceptable  to  you.  The 
work  of  any  officer  is  but  half  in  his  hands.  The  other 
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half  rests  in  the  support  and  cooperation  given  him 
by  each  individual  member.  I  am  sure  that  your  help 
and  good  will  can  be  counted  upon  to  see  me  through 
and  lend  the  aid  I  shall  always  need.  I  appreciate 
the  distinction  of  holding  this  office  and  will  do  my 
best  to  merit  it.  I  thank  you. 

[or] 


Fellow  Members: 

Emerson  once  said,  “  Our  chief  want  is  somebody  to 
make  us  do  what  we  are  able.”  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  you  have  elected  me  to  office,  and  I  can  at  least 
promise  that  I  will  help  you  to  do  what  you  are  able  if 
you  stand  by  me  in  my  efforts  to  make  good  also. 

[or] 


Fellow  Members  of  the - Club: 

At  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  season,  I  greet 
you  all.  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  of  the  sense 
of  honor  I  feel  in  standing  here  as  your  presiding  officer 
and  to  beg  your  forbearance  with  my  shortcomings 
during  the  year  to  come.  Mistakes  I  may  make,  but 
they  will  be  the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than  of 
carelessness  or  self-seeking.  The  best  I  have  I  offer 
you,  and  with  your  help  and  friendship  dare  to  under¬ 
take  this  task  which,  without  your  assistance,  I  would 
not  feel  competent  to  face.  But  with  your  aid  I  can¬ 
not  fail  of  success. 


ON  DECLINING  OFFICE 
Fellow  Members: 

Were  it  possible  to  do  so,  I  would  gladly  accept  the 
honor  you  have  offered  me.  Other  duties,  however, 
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make  this  acceptance  impossible,  so  I  must  withdraw 
in  favor  of  some  other  member  who  may  carry  out  your 
wishes  more  successfully  than  I. 

[or] 

I  am  sorry  not  to  allow  my  name  to  stand,  but  as  I 
cannot  possibly  give  the  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  office  acceptably,  the  only  fair  thing  is 
to  refuse  the  nomination,  for  you  need  the  best  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  best  members  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
coming  year,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  for  the  — — ■  Club. 

[orl 

It  is  a  real  disappointment  to  have  to  refuse  the 
office  for  which  you  have  nominated  me.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  now  I  can  imagine  what  a  wonderful 
officer  I  might  have  made,  whereas,  had  I  served,  my 
record  might  not  have  been  as  glorious  as  my  imaginings 
picture.  Had  I  served,  the  regret  might  have  been 
yours  as  well  as  mine,  while,  as  matters  stand,  the 
sorrow  is  all  on  my  side. 

SPEECH  OF  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

(Offering  chair  to  newly  elected  president) 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  offer  you  this  chair,  and  I  here¬ 
with  retire  to  become  one  of  the  fellow  members  on 
whom  you  may  count  for  such  service  or  assistance  as 
you  may  desire  to  accept. 

[or] 

Mr.  — — : 

May  I  offer  my  good  wishes  on  your  election  and 
cede  to  you  the  chair. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
Mr.  President: 

With  real  regret  I  tender  my  resignation  to  the 

- Club.  Press  of  other  duties  makes  it  impossible 

for  me  to  take  any  share  in  the  work  of  the  club  or  even 
to  attend  its  meetings.  For  that  reason  I  am  reluc¬ 
tantly  offering  my  resignation  of  membership.  [If  the 
resignation  is  sent  in  writing,  address  it  to  the  secretary 
of  the  club.] 

[or] 

The  fact  that  I  am  moving  to  another  part  of 
the  country  is  my  reason  for  tendering  my  resignation 

of  membership  in  the - Society.  My  friendships 

formed  among  you  will  be  one  of  the  precious  memories 
I  shall  take  with  me,  and  my  good  wishes  are  always 
with  the - Society  in  all  its  undertakings. 

RESIGNATION  OF  OFFICE 
Fellow  Members: 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  over  my 
office  to  other  hands,  but  crowding  outside  duties 
make  this  necessary.  Before  my  successor  is  appointed 
[or  elected]  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  the  honor  I  have  enjoyed  and  the  pleasure  I 
have  taken  in  holding  this  office. 

[or] 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  have  to  relin¬ 
quish  my  office,  since  working  with  the  officers  and 
committees  of  this  club  has  been  both  a  pleasure  and 
an  education  to  me.  My  reason  for  resigning  is 
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.  I  wish  my  successor  in  office  all  good 

luck  and  am  sure  he  will  find,  as  did  I,  that  the  work 
is  really  a  source  of  happiness.  I  thank  you. 

SPEECH  OF  RETIRING  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

(At  end  of  term) 

Fellow  Members  of  the  — —  Club: 

Now  that  my  term  is  at  an  end,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  of  your  time  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  loyal  support  throughout  my  presidency.  There 
may  have  been  times  when  wiser  judgment  than  mine 
would  have  served  you  better,  but  it  has  never  been 
from  lack  of  a  desire  to  give  my  best  that  I  failed. 
I  well  realize  that  any  success  during  my  administration 
is  due  to  you  and  the  way  you  have  stood  by  me  in 
every  crisis.  I  can  wish  your  new  presiding  officer  no 
better  fortune  than  to  have  such  unswerving  assistance 
and  cooperation  from  his  fellow  officers  and  the  club 
as  a  whole  as  that  accorded  me.  I  thank  you. 

[or] 

My  term  of  office  has  given  me  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  work  of  our  club  and  has  brought  me 
into  closer  touch  with  the  individual  members.  Had 
I  realized  beforehand  the  extent  of  my  duties  I  might 
have  been  more  hesitant  in  accepting  office,  yet  had 
I  known  the  many  friendships  and  kindly  offices  my 
position  was  to  bring  me  from  fellow  members,  no 
amount  of  work  or  responsibility  would  have  seemed 
too  much  in  return  for  such  privilege. 

You  have  thanked  me  for  my  services,  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  your  debtor  for  the  insight  I  have 
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gained  into  the  real  value  of  this  club  and  the  loyalty 
of  its  members.  My  successor,  I  am  sure,  will  find 
the  same  compensation  for  his  efforts.  He  has  much 
work  before  him,  but  it  is  grateful  work,  always  show¬ 
ing  worth-while  results.  And  he  could  find  no  better 
body  of  companions  with  whom  to  labor  than  the 

members  of  the - Club.  For  all  you  have  been  to 

me  during  my  term  of  office,  I  most  heartily  thank  you. 

[or] 

In  retiring  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  thank 
you  all  for  the  way  you  have  stood  back  of  me 
and  helped  me  in  my  term  of  office,  and  to  wish 

Mr. - all  the  luck  in  the  world  as  I  turn  the  office 

over  to  him. 

ACCEPTING  OF  RESIGNATION 
Mr.  President : 

I  move  that  the  resignation  of  Mr. - be  accepted. 

[or] 

I  move  that  the  resignation  of  Mr. - be  accepted 

and  that  we  express  to  him  our  regret  at  losing  him. 
Should  fortune  make  possible  his  return  to  our  ranks, 
we  trust  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  welcome  that 
will  always  be  his. 

[or] 

Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  move  we  accept  the 

resignation  of  Mr. - .  His  services  to  this  club  have 

been  manifold,  and  while  he  must  resign  his  office  for 
the  time  being,  we  are  glad  to  have  him  remain  as  one 
of  our  most  valued  members  and  hope  that  some  day 
he  may  again  find  time  to  serve  in  official  capacity. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS  TO  RETIRING  OFFICER 

(At  end  of  his  term) 

Mr.  President: 

I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution:  Resolved, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr. - for  his 

services  in  the  office  of - .  His  unfailing  courtesy, 

tact,  fairness,  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  have  done  much  to  aid  in  the  successful  results 
of  the  work  of  this  past  season,  and  we  wish  our 
appreciation  to  be  put  on  record  in  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting. 

[or] 

I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  be 
offered  to  our  retiring  officers.  They  have  carried  us 
through  a  most  successful  year,  the  greatest  part  of 
that  success  being  due  to  their  untiring  efforts.  I  move 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  [It  is  best  for  the  maker  of 
such  a  motion  to  arrange  beforehand  for  a  second  to 
his  motion.  After  it  is  seconded  the  chairman  may 
call  for  a  rising  vote,  or  the  members  may  rise  without 
waiting  for  his  call,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  retiring  officers  in  whose  honor  the  vote  was 
suggested.] 

SPEECHES  CALLING  ATTENTION  TO  THE  ILLNESS 
OR  MISFORTUNE  OF  A  MEMBER 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Members: 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  a  matter  that  will 
cause  sorrow  to  all  the  Blank  Club.  Our  fellow  mem¬ 
ber  [give  name]  is  seriously  ill.  There  is  hope  for  his 
recovery,  but  just  now  he  cannot  see  visitors  or  even 
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receive  messages.  But  I  am  sure  he  and  his  family 
would  appreciate  a  sign  that  his  friends  are  thinking  of 
him,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  move  that  the  sum 
of - be  taken  from  our  treasury,  and  that  the  chair¬ 

man  appoint  a  committee  to  buy  flowers  and  send  them 
in  the  name  of  the  club,  with  our  sincere  good  wishes 
for  his  speedy  recovery,  to  [repeat  name], 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  with  deep  regret  you  will  hear 
of  the  sorrow  which  has  come  to  our  fellow  member 
[give  name].  We  all  knew  that  his  mother  was  ill. 
She  passed  away  quite  suddenly  yesterday.  I  would 
suggest  that  flowers  be  sent  the  family,  and  that  the 
president  appoint  a  committee  to  represent  this  club 
at  the  funeral  tomorrow.  And  I  would  further  suggest 
that,  as  individuals,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  include 

- in  any  meetings  or  hikes  we  can  get  him  to  attend 

and  also  go  to  see  him  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Now 
is  the  time  we  can  show  our  brotherhood,  show  that 
this  club  stands  for  real  friendship  and  sympathy. 
And  I  am  sure  you  are  all  with  me  in  that. 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  something  to  say  that  is  to  be  considered 
confidential  by  the  members  of  the  Blank  Club.  We 
have  a  rule  that  dues  must  be  paid  promptly.  It  is 
a  good  rule.  But  every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  you 
know,  and  I  want  to  present  one  for  your  consideration. 
You  have  all  heard  that  [member’s  name]  father  has 
met  with  misfortunes.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
“when  a  feller  needs  a  friend”  it  is  time  for  his  club 
buddies  to  stick  by  him.  Tom  told  me  he  would  have 
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to  resign.  He  is  no  slacker.  He  always  was  ready  to 
do  his  share,  to  carry  his  part.  We  want  his  sort  in 
our  membership.  It  isn’t  a  question  of  whether  he  can 
afford  to  keep  his  membership.  Isn’t  it,  rather,  a 
question  of  whether  we  can  afford  to  let  him  drop  it  ? 
When  a  man  strikes  hard  times,  are  we  going  to  say, 
“We’re  sorry,  but  you’re  out  of  luck  and  so  we  have 
no  place  for  you,  ”  or  are  we  going  to  say,  “You’re  a 
good  buddy  and  we  want  you.  Stick  around  and  we 
will  find  some  way  for  you  to  earn  those  dues  in  a  year 
or  two,  and,  meantime,  forget  it!” 

I  have  no  more  use  for  a  slacker  than  any  of  you 
have.  If  he  had  been  a  fellow  who  did  no  club  work, 
who  forgot  to  pay  his  dues,  who  was  always  criticizing 
and  quarreling,  I’d  say,  “Let  him  go.”  But  he  is  one 
of  the  finest  men  we  have,  and  for  our  own  sakes  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  him  go.  We  are  brothers  in  suc¬ 
cess,  but  we  are  also  brothers  in  adversity.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  you  call  for  suggestions  as  to  how  we  are  to 
handle  this  matter,  and  take  care  of  it  before  Tom  has 
a  chance  to  send  in  that  resignation? 

Mr.  President: 

You  will  all  be  grieved  to  hear  that  our  fellow  mem¬ 
ber  [give  name]  has  lost  his  father.  At  a  time  like  this 
there  is  little  we  can  do  to  show  our  sympathy,  but  I 
would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  flowers  be  sent, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  represent  the  club 
at  the  funeral,  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions 
expressing  our  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  our  bereaved 
member,  and  that  these  be  sent  to  him  and  his  family. 
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Mr.  President: 

In  the  loss  of  our  beloved  brother  [give  name]  our 
club  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  staunchest  and 
most  loyal  members.  The  loss  is  heavy  for  us  to  bear, 
both  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals.  Not  one 
of  us  but  has  profited  by  his  friendship.  We  all  loved 
him  and  will  truly  miss  and  mourn  him.  And  I  move 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee 
to  draw  up  memorial  resolutions  that  shall  express  our 
sorrow  and  also  our  sympathy  with  his  family;  that 
these  resolutions  shall  be  spread  upon  our  records,  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  made  and  sent  to  the  family 
of - . 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  these  speeches 
include  motions.  This  is  done  to  help  get  imme¬ 
diate  action  and  avoid  long-drawn-out  discussions, 
as  might  be  the  result  if  suggestions  were  made 
without  giving  them  as  motions. 

MEMORIAL  RESOLUTIONS1 

T 0  give  formal  expression  to  the  sense  of  loss  coming 
to  us  in  the  passing  from  this  mortal  life  of  our  dear 

friend  and  companion, - ,  we  have  here  gathered 

today,  not  to  grieve  at  his  departure,  but  in  solemn 
accord  to  give  thanks  that  we  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  and  of  sharing  his  companionship  while 
he  was  among  us  here.  Not  one  of  us  but  feels  the 
richer  for  contact  with  his  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
breadth  of  vision. 

iFor  letter  to  accompany  copy  of  resolutions  sent  to  family  of  bereaved, 
see  page  224. 
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To  his  family  we  tender  our  sympathy  in  their  grief 
and  loneliness,  and  the  assurance  of  our  appreciation 
of  what  his  loss  means  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Done  at  a  meeting  of  the - Society  of - ,  this 

day  of - ,  1 9  2-,  and  ordered  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 

records  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members. 

- ,  Secretary  - ,  President 

[or] 

Whereas,  One  who  was  deeply  beloved  by  us  all 
has  gone  from  our  midst,  never  to  return,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of 
our  friend  and  companion  [insert  name],  we  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  boon  of 
a  friendship  the  memory  of  which  shall  abide  with  us 
always,  and  that  during  so  great  a  part  of  his  brief 
time  on  earth  he  was  to  us  as  a  beacon,  ever  directing 
and  guiding  aright. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  pride  in  his  influence  upon  his 
school  and  upon  the  life  of  his  mates,  and  in  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  scholar  [or,  in  upholding  clean  dealing  in 
athletics,  or  whatever  he  may  have  done],  and  that  we 
hold  in  affectionate  remembrance  his  efforts  to  keep 
our  standards  at  a  high  level. 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the - -Club  [or  school 

or  student  body]  we  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  to  his  family  with  the  expression  of  our  deepest 
and  most  sincere  sympathy. 

A  copy  of  memorial  resolutions  is  entered  upon 
the  club’s  records  and  another  copy  is  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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PROPOSING  AN  HONORARY  MEMBER 
Mr.  President: 

This  club  has  been  fortunate  in  its  many  friends,  but 

none  means  more  than  Mr. - ,  who  has  been  a  guide 

in  time  of  trouble,  who  has  honored  us  as  a  speaker  at 
our  meetings,  and  been  ready  with  advice  at  all  times. 
It  will  be  honoring  ourselves  more  than  it  will  him  to 
add  his  name  to  our  roster.  I  wish  to  propose  that  we 

make  him  an  honorary  member  of  the - Club. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  move  that  Mr. - be  made 

an  honorary  member  of  the - Club. 

INTRODUCING  AN  HONORARY  MEMBER 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members: 

It  is  a  peculiar  personal  privilege  for  me  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  gentleman 
whom  this  club  proposes  to  honor. 

He  is  a  native  of - and  came  to  us  from - ,  where 

he  had  been  an  instructor  for  several  years.  A  Yale 
graduate,  he  knows  college  traditions  of  the  best  and 
has  brought  these  to  us.  Not  alone  as  an  educator 
but  also  as  an  administratpr  are  we  indebted  to  him, 
for  he  has  made  our  school  [town  or  community]  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

He  is  a  many-sided  man.  He  has  the  highest  con¬ 
ception  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  has  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  arts,  of  literature,  and  of  nature. 
He  has  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  community 
interests.  With  a  modesty  beyond  ordinary  concep¬ 
tion,  he  has  always  given  the  main  credit  for  his  work 
to  his  assistants  and  claimed  none  for  himself.  With  a 
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lovableness  of  personality  that  endears  him  to  all,  with 
an  uprightness  of  character  that  is  a  standard  for  others 
to  strive  toward;  with  vision,  courage,  and  constructive 
ability  signally  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of  our 
town  [school  or  community],  it  affords  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  introduce  the  guest  whom  you  propose  to 
honor,  Mr. - . 

SPEECH  OF  A  NEWLY  ELECTED  HONORARY  MEMBER 

(Much  the  same  form  could  be  used  in  a  note.) 

To  say  that  I  was  touched,  and  surprised,  and  very 
happy  that  you  thought  enough  of  me  to  want  me  as 
one  of  you,  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  I  have  always 
liked  this  club  and  its  members,  have  felt  honored  that 
you  wished  me  to  address  you.  How  much  more  com¬ 
plimented  do  I  feel,  then,  that  you  have  actually  asked 
me  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  your  organization. 
Of  course  I  accept,  accept  gratefully  and  with  sincerest 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  the  honor  you  have  vouch¬ 
safed  me.  I  will  treasure  this  membership  as  I  do  few 
others,  and  may  I  prove  always  a  worthy  and  a  helpful 
unit  in  your  band  of  brotherhood. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN  AND 
THE  TOASTMASTER 

No  wit  alone,  nor  humour’s  self  will  do, 

Without  good-nature,  and  much  prudence  too, 

To  judge  aright  of  persons,  place  and  time; 

For  taste  decrees  what’s  low,  and  what’s  sublime. 

—  Stillingfleet. 

The  chief  duty  of  either  a  program  chairman 
or  a  toastmaster  is  that  of  introducing  those  who 
are  to  take  leading  parts  in  a  program.  The 
successful  introduction,  like  the  successful  setting 
of  a  gem,  enhances  what  it  presents.  When  the 
setting  dwarfs  the  gem,  it  is  a  failure;  when  the 
introducer  dwarfs  the  man  he  presents,  he  fails 
as  a  toastmaster. 

The  successful  speech  of  introduction  is  one 
that  puts  the  audience  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  is 
ready  to  welcome  both  the  subject  matter  to  be 
discussed  and  also  the  man  who  presents  it.  For 
that  reason  it  is  out  of  place  for  the  introducer 
to  trespass  on  the  following  speaker’s  time  or  his 
subject.  An  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  the 
matter  in  hand  may  be  presented,  but,  like  an 
opera  overture,  an  introduction  is  intended  to 
bring  the  audience  in  tune  with  what  is  to  follow 
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and  so  must  be  held  strictly  to  its  purpose.  Be 
witty  if  you  can,  but  brevity  and  a  kindly, 
courteous  introduction  are  preferable  to  even  the 
wittiest  of  long  talks. 

If  the  presiding  officer  presents  the  toastmaster 
he  does  so  in  a  very  short  speech,  usually  one 
lasting  three  minutes  or  less.  The  toastmaster 
then  presents  the  speakers  of  the  evening  and 
may  give  a  little  longer  talk  than  the  one  used  to 
introduce  him  to  the  audience.  But  better  is  it 
to  be  counted  among  those  whose  audiences  wish 
they  had  said  more  than  be  of  the  many  who 
cause  a  sigh  of  relief  to  arise  when  they  come  to 
the  end  of  their  rambling  introductory  remarks. 

In  an  introductory  speech  be  sure  to  turn 
toward  the  person  presented  and  smile  slightly  in 
repeating  his  name,  just  as  you  would  do  in  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  one  other  person  instead  of  to  a 
roomful.  The  little  smile,  the  slight  bow  in 
repeating  the  name,  add  greatly  to  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  an  introduction. 

The  following  speeches  may  have  anecdotes 
and  local  hits  added,  but  can  be  used  as  given  by 
the  person  who  finds  public  speaking  difficult. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN 
OR  TOASTMASTER 

Our  regular  business  being  completed,  I  will  now 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  chairman  for  the  day, 
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Mr. - ,  and  he  will  introduce  the  speakers  and 

musicians  who  have  so  kindly  consented  to  take  part 
in  our  program  of  the  day. 

[or] 

Our  business  session  being  concluded,  the  meeting 

is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. - ,  our  social  chairman, 

Mr. - ,  will  you  please  take  the  chair? 

[or] 

vSpeech  making  is  not  in  my  line.  Did  I  hear  some¬ 
body  say,  “Thank  goodness,  he  knows  it!”  But  a 
small  matter  like  that  might  not  prevent  me  from 
speaking,  were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  spare  myself  con¬ 
trast  with  the  brilliant  efforts  of  those  who  will  follow 
me.  Therefore  my  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  extend¬ 
ing  the  greetings  of  the  club  to  all  the  guests  present 
with  us  tonight  and  saying  how  glad  we  are  to  have 
them  here,  each  and  every  one. 

The  proceedings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  social 

chairman,  Mr. - ,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  the 

meeting  over  to  his  capable  guidance.  [Turning  to 
the  social  chairman,  the  presiding  officer  calls  him  by 

name,  “Mr. - ,”  and  then  seats  himself  to  one  side 

on  the  platform  or  steps  down  among  the  audience.] 

[or] 

Guests  and  Fellow  Members  of  the - Club: 

It  is  my  privilege  as  well  as  my  duty  to  welcome  you 
here  tonight.  The  meeting  this  evening  is  in  charge 

of  Mr. - ,  whom  you  all  know.  He  will  introduce 

the  various  speakers,  some  of  whom  are  old  friends  and 
others  of  whom  we  hope  will  become  our  friends  before 
the  evening  is  over.  I  believe  the  usual  custom  for  a 
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presiding  officer  is  to  say  that  he  is  not  going  to  make 
a  speech  and  then  talk  another  ten  minutes,  telling 
his  audience  what  he  might  say  if  he  took  time  really 
to  get  started.  But,  considering  the  fine  program  we 
have  before  us,  I  will  donate  those  extra  minutes  to  the 
toastmaster,  well  knowing  that  if  he  told  us  all  he  knew 
of  the  treat  he  has  in  store  for  us,  he  would  have  to 

take  many  times  ten  minutes.  But  I  will  let  Mr. - 

speak  for  himself. 

[or] 

Guests  and  Fellow  Members: 

When  I  told  my  family  that  I  was  coming  down  here 
to  make  a  speech  tonight,  they  said,  “ You  speak!” 
and  I  answered,  “Certainly.”  I  was  leaving  at  the 
time  and  all  they  said  was,  “  Good  night,”  but  I  noticed 
they  put  the  accent  on  the  first  word  of  that  phrase ! 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  stories  here  because  I 
notice  that  when  the  chairman  gets  off  a  good  one,  the 
next  speaker  always  claims  that  the  man  ahead  of  him 
stole  his  pet  tale,  and  I  refuse  to  be  blamed  in  any  way 
for  what  your  toastmaster  does  or  says.  I  came  to 
have  a  good  time  and  listen  to  the  other  fellows,  so  I 
now  take  great  pleasure  in  turning  the  meeting  over 
to  the  toastmaster,  Mr. - . 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SPEAKER  BY 
PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Considering  the  pleasure  we  have  before  us  this 
evening,  I  think  I  will  emulate  the  good  example  set 
by  our  president  and  confine  my  speech  making  to 
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introductions.  Those  I  have  to  present  to  you  tonight 
come  to  us  with  messages  we  are  all  anxious  to  hear. 
The  first  speaker  has  had  vast  experience  in  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  to  address  us,  and  I  deem  it  a  great 

privilege  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  you - . 

[or] 

The  subject  of  the  evening  is  — — ,  and  we  are  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed  to  have  for  our  first  speaker  Professor 

U - .  Most  of  us  have  been  in  his  classes  and  have 

had  credits  to  show  for  our  attendance.  What  greater 
sign  of  affection  and  respect  could  we  offer  any  man 
than  to  ask  him  here  to  talk  to  us  some  more  and  show 
we  really  enjoy  his  lectures  even  when  we  take  the 
talk  “and  let  the  credit  go”!  Old  Omar  Khayyam 
said  something  like  that,  but  I  had  to  bring  his  remark 
up  to  date,  as  you  notice.  Anyway,  remember  you 
are  not  in  class  and  kindly  refrain  from  whispering  or 

passing  notes,  because  perhaps  Professor  U - also 

will  enjoy  the  evening  more  if  he  is  not  thus  reminded 
that  we  were  once  classroom  cubs.  I  now  yield  the 
floor  to  the  professor,  who  needs  no  introduction  to 

this  audience.  Professor  U - . 

[or] 

Before  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  day,  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention  his  article  in  the  current  number 

of - magazine  which  touches  one  side  of  the  subject 

on  which  he  will  speak  to  us  today.  The  newspapers 
and  scientific  journals  also  are  full  of  this  topic,  and 
we  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  subject  of  such  timely 
interest  presented  to  us  by  one  whose  word  commands 
universal  respect.  It  is  a  very  great  honor  to  be  able 
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to  present  to  the  members  of  the - Club,  Mr. - , 

who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  of  “The  Latest 
Developments  in  Radio  Service.” 

[or] 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting  having  now  been 
disposed  of,  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  this  afternoon 

of  hearing  from - ,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  subject 

of - .  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce - . 

[If  the  speaker  be  a  club  member,  the  presiding  officer 
merely  follows  the  first  remark  by  turning  to  the  speaker 
and  announcing  his  or  her  name.] 

[or] 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting 

we  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr. - , 

whose  subject  is - .  Mr. - . 

[or] 

We  have  with  us  tonight  a  guest  who  is  known  to  us 
all,  either  personally  or  through  his  published  works. 
How  many  delightful  hours  he  has  given  us !  And  now 
to  meet  him,  to  have  him  with  us  for  an  hour,  that  is 
a  joy  and  honor  indeed!  [Turning  to  the  speaker  he 
is  introducing.]  The  greetings  we  bear  you  tonight, 
sir,  are  those  of  thanks  and  appreciation  for  having 
hewed  a  way  in  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  follow. 
But  before  I  cede  the  floor  to  you,  whose  coming  has 
brought  forth  this  eager  audience,  I  must  take  the 
time  to  assure  you  that  not  only  your  signal  achieve¬ 
ments  in  your  chosen  profession  but  also  that  greater 
achievement  of  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  the  lesser  toilers  who  follow — though  far 
behind  your  eager  advance — make  us  proud  that  your 
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name  appears  upon  our  roster,  that  we  may  claim 
you  as  of  our  brotherhood.  Gentlemen  [turning  to  the 
audience],  we  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 

from  Dr. - on  the  subject  of - .  Dr. - . 

[or] 

Our  speaker  today  is  known  to  us  all  and  needs  no 
introduction  from  me,  so  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 

I  make  way  for  Dr.  - - . 

[or] 

Although  personally  known  to  but  few  of  us,  we  have 

all  heard  of  Mr. - and  are  fortunate  in  having  him 

with  us  today  to  tell  us  about  [give  subject  of  lecture]. 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  Mr. - 

CLOSING  SPEECH 

This  closes  the  program  for  the  evening,  leaving  us 
the  happier  for  hours  well  spent.  It  was  Shakespeare 
who  asked,  “What  betterer  or  properer  can  we  call  our 
own  than  the  riches  of  our  friends?”  and  tonight  our 
speakers  have  made  us  rich  indeed.  I  am  sure  I  am 
but  voicing  the  sentiment  of  all  those  present  when  I 
offer  the  hearty  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  of  the 
• - Club  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  our  pro¬ 

gram,  and  I  call  upon  the  members  and  guests  present 
to  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

[or] 

This  concludes  our  program  for  the  evening,  and  I 
wish  to  express  to  our  speakers,  in  behalf  of  all  present, 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  interesting  talks 
they  gave  us  this  evening.  The  meeting  stands 
adjourned. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  SPEAKER  AT  BANQUET 

It  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  once  remarked 
that  the  true  essentials  of  a  feast  are  fun  and  feed. 
We  have  supplied  these  essentials  and,  while  you  have 
had  to  do  the  feeding  for  yourselves  with  such  foods 
as  you  found  here,  the  fun  I  am  sure  will  be  plentifully 

supplied  when  Mr. - tells  you  some  of  his  famous 

stories.  I  resign  the  floor  in  his  favor.  Mr. - -. 

TOASTS 
OUR  GUESTS 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  prize  the  honor  extended  me  of  voicing  our  greeting 
to  the  guests  of  the  evening,  and  I  bid  them  heartily 

welcome  in  the  name  of  the  entire - —  Club. 

[or] 

Here’s  to  the  guests  of  the  evening!  If  they  enjoy 
being  with  us  half  as  much  as  we  appreciate  having 
them  here,  this  will  be  a  happy  occasion  for  us  all. 

OUR  FRATERNITY  [OR  SORORITY] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members: 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that  our  country  would 
never  be  perfect  until  every  citizen  could  say,  “I  am 
my  brother’s  keeper.”  Our  country  has  not  yet 
reached  that  high  level  of  brotherhood,  but  in  this 
organization  of  ours  is  a  group  living  near  to  that 
ideal.  Each  and  every  man  in  this  fraternity  feels 
he  owes  a  duty  to  every  other  man  within  the  fellow¬ 
ship  and,  be  it  said  with  pride,  we  have  not  yet  found 
one  who  failed  when  called  upon  for  service.  Within 
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the  bonds  of  our  brotherhood  we  are  learning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  good  government  and  cooperation.  No  better 
training  for  citizenship,  its  duties  and  privileges,  could 
any  man  find  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  membership 
within  our  group. 

[or] 

A  toast  to  [name  of  the  society].  It  was  fraternity 
that  gave  to  the  world  the  Golden  Rule.  True  brother¬ 
hood  has  no  higher  expression  than  that  exemplified 
by  fair  play  and  helpfulness,  and  I  can  say  without 
boastfulness  that  no  fraternity  lives  closer  to  the 
tenets  of  true  brotherhood  than  our  own  [give  name 
of  society]. 

TOAST  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  “Some 
will  take  the  high  road  and  some  will  take  the  low  road,” 
but  all,  let  us  hope,  will  carry  with  them  the  noble 
resolve  so  to  live  that  not  only  may  we  be  proud  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  but  she  in  her  turn  may  glory  in  us. 
May  we  find  in  life  what  we  desire,  but  should  we 
fail  in  reaching  that  goal,  may  we  desire  what  we 

can  attain.  Today  we  are  graduates,  tomorrow  will 

* 

see  us  as  alumni.  May  the  future  prove  us  the  builders 
of  such  records  as  will  reflect  credit  on  this  institution 
and  make  us  glad  and  proud  to  come  back  in  the  days 
when  those  who  follow  us  stand,  as  we  do  tonight,  on 
the  threshold.  Here’s  to  us,  the  class  of  19- — ! 

TOAST  TO  ALMA  MATER 

Here’s  to  Alma  Mater!  When  we  were  in  school 
we  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  we  would  leave  her; 
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now  that  we  are  outside  her  walls,  we  look  forward  to 
days  like  this,  when  we  may  come  back  to  her. 

TOAST  TO  THE  ALUMNI 

Let  us  tender  our  greetings  to  our  alumni,  both  those 
who  are  present  and  those  who,  though  absent  in 
body,  in  thought  at  least  are  back  on  the  campus 
with  us  tonight.  Here’s  to  them  all  —  those  who  have 
become  the  shining  beacons  lighting  us  to  the  road  to 
fame;  those  who  are  content  with  pointing  the  path 
to  quiet  comfort  and  usefulness;  and  also  those  who, 
stumbling  on  the  pathway  of  life,  arouse  our  kinship 
of  sympathy.  Here ’s  a  toast  to  those  who  are  already 
“our  alumni”  and  here’s  a  toast  to  “the  alumni  of 
the  future.”  May  they  all  be  worthy  the  traditions 
of  Alma  Mater! 

OUR  FACULTY 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  acknowledgment 
to  those  men  and  women  who,  for  the  past  four  years, 
have  tried  to  lead  our  reluctant  steps  along  the  thorny 
path  of  knowledge.  May  life  be  half  as  lenient  to 
our  slowness  and  evasions  and  as  chary  of  giving 
“flunk”  marks  as  they  have  been!  While  privately 
we  may  have  a  notion  that  ours  is  the  very  best  class 
that  ever  graduated  from  these  halls,  we  also  do  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  the  faculty  may  never  have  a  worse 
one  to  manage.  Here ’s  to  them  all ! 

TOAST  TO  A  TEACHER 

We  all  desire  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  some¬ 
times  the  long  road  we  must  travel  and  the  little  our 
stupid  minds  can  gather  from  the  feast  set  before  us 
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is  a  bit  discouraging.  We  start  out  with  honest  inten¬ 
tions  to  study,  and  then  we  find  ourselves  ending  as 
did  the  students  who  knew  they  ought  to  study  but 
couldn’t  quite  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so.  So  they 
said,  “We’ll  pitch  a  penny.  Heads,  we  go  skating; 
tails,  we  go  to  the  movies;  but  if  it  falls  on  edge,  we 
study!” 

I  am  afraid  most  of  us  are  a  bit  like  those  students,  . 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  our  teachers  have  made  us 
learn  as  much  as  we  did.  Yet  among  their  number  are 
some  who  have  so  aroused  our  interest  that  we  have 
actually  tried  to  bring  the  coin  down  on  the  milled 
edge,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these,  a  “true  knight  of  learn¬ 
ing”  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  would  call  him,  that 
I  offer  tonight  the  toast: 

“  The  true  knight  of  learning,  the  world  holds  him  dear, 
Love  bless  him,  joy  crown  him,  God  speed  his  career!” 
Gentlemen,  I  give  you  Professor  — — . 

TOAST  TO  AN  OLD  GRADUATE 

It  is  a  bit  hard  to  realize  that  a  man  whose  name 
stands  for  power  and  learning  was  ever  a  student,  as 
are  we,  and  that  perhaps  he  also  flunked  once  in  a  while, 
or  at  least  cut  his  classes.  We  hope  he  did  so,  for  it 
makes  him  seem  more  one  of  us  and  also  makes  possible 
the  idea  that  we  too  shall  accomplish  something  worth 
while  in  the  future — a  feeling  that  perhaps  the  faculty 
may  not  share!  But  we  like  to  imagine  that  not  so 
many  years  ago  this  guest  of  ours  sometimes  found 
study  a  hardship,  sometimes  did  not  try  to  study! 
Yet  he  evidently  made  good  use  of  his  time  when 
he  set  about  mastering  a  subject,  and  he  not  only 
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mastered  it  but  made  others  wish  to  follow  his 
example.  His  record  stands  for  us  as  a  goal  we  may 
not  reach,  but  the  striving  toward  which  will  in 
itself  help  us  toward  attainment.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  with  us  tonight  Mr.  - . 

PATRIOTIC  TOASTS 

I  would  offer  a  toast  to  those 
“Whose  fearless  courage  never  yet  has  failed  in  fight, 
Who  guard  with  zeal  our  country’s  weal,  our  freedom 
and  our  right !” 1 

To  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  this  land! 

[or] 

“I  know  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West,  to 
which  I  owe  allegiance,’’  declared  Henry  Clay.  He 
was  an  American,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  to 
him  all  of  America  was  his  country.  Gentlemen,  I 
give  you  the  toast:  America,  our  homeland! 

[or] 

War,  peace,  disagreements  —  and  out  of  it  all  a 
consciousness  of  our  allegiance  growing  firmer  and 
stronger.  Whether  this  be  the  land  of  our  birth  or  the 
land  of  our  adoption,  to  us  all  she  is  the  land  where 
our  opportunities  and  our  future  lie.  Her  prosperity 
is  our  prosperity;  her  struggles,  our  struggles.  I  give 
you  a  toast:  America! 

[or] 

“One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 

One  Nation,  evermore.”2 

1  Quotation  from  Eliza  Cook’s  “  English  Tar.” 

2Quotation  from  O.  W.  Holmes’s  “Voyage  of  the  Good  Ship 
Union.” 
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Gentlemen,  I  give  you  a  toast :  The  one  nation  above 
all  others  to  us — the  United  States  of  America! 

[or] 

When  this  country  was  a  strip  of  land  extending 
but  a  few  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  they 
carried  tidings  by  courier  and  dug  canals  from 
Washington  that  they  might  hurry  news  by  boat  from 
the  seat  of  government  to  distant  sections  of  the  land. 
Today,  the  flying  machine  is  too  slow,  so  the  radio 
carries  the  news;  in  olden  times  men  printed  from 
hand-set  type,  but  today  the  great  linotype  machines 
turn  out  a  sixty-four  sheet  paper  faster  than  four 
hand-set  pages  could  be  issued.  Candles  and  sperm 
oil  have  been  superseded  by  electric  lights;  the  hand 
loom  in  the  home  has  given  place  to  the  great  power 
loom  in  the  factory;  the  mowing  machine  has  replaced 
the  scythe,  and  the  typewriter  has  cut  down  the  work 
of  the  steel  pen  which  years  ago  displaced  the  old-time 
quill,  and  the  radio  beam  guides  and  warns  vessels  at 
sea  even  better  than  the  old  lighthouse  could  do  it. 

The  world  has  speeded  up,  and  as  our  country  has 
expanded  so  also  have  the  mechanical  means  of  keeping 
pace  with  her  growth.  Even  the  plants  are  fooled 
into  more  intensive  growth  by  electric  lights  turning 
their  night  into  day.  Yet,  whether  the  call  comes 
by  telegraph  or  town  crier,  whether  men  travel  by 
airplane  or  horse,  whether  they  were  born  in  New 
England,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  when  our  country  needs  her  men  and  women 
she  finds  them  waiting  and  ready  today  as  in  the 
days  of  old. 
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Manners,  creature  comforts,  the  physical  extent  of 
our  country,  all  these  may  change,  but  love  of  the 
homeland  in  which  we  live,  is  true  today  as  of  old, 
and  ready  to  give  and  to  sacrifice.  We  hear  men 
moan  of  the  changing  times,  but  the  fundamentals  do 
not  change.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
laggards  and  stay-at-homes,  but  enough  men  of  courage 
came  forward  to  carry  us  to  victory.  And  so  it  has 
been  in  every  struggle  since  then,  whether  that  struggle 
was  settled  in  peace  or  in  war.  That  the  greater 
patriotism  lies  in  shaping  our  country’s  course  toward 
peace  and  prosperity  none  will  deny.  It  is  less  spec¬ 
tacular,  harder  to  enlist  our  effort,  yet  it  spells  the 
greatest  of  victories.  But  if  peace  be  denied  us  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  for  which  our  forbears 
fought,  America  has  men  and  women  who  will  stand 
by  her  under  all  conditions,  and  we  of  the  coming 
generation  will  not  fail  her. 

FOR  FLAG  DAY 

Multitudes  of  men  have  made  speeches  declaring 
their  love  for  their  country,  and  within  the  past  few 
years  many  men  have  proved  with  their  life  blood  that 
these  protestations  were  not  mere  words. 

Our  first  flag  floated  over  the  battlefield  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  after  Congress  had,  on  June  14,  1777,  authorized 
the  emblem  of  red  and  white  and  blue.  The  thirteen 
stripes  signified  the  thirteen  states,  as  did  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  thirteen  stars.  Eighteen  years  later  two 
extra  stripes  were  added  when  the  number  of  our 
states  increased  to.  fifteen,  but  that  method  of  record 
was  found  to  be  a  clumsy  one,  and  in  1818  the  stripes 
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were  reduced  to  the  original  number  to  commemorate 
the  original  states,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  for 
each  new  state  a  star  should  be  added  on  the  field  of 
blue. 

“Red  stands  for  courage,  white  for  purity  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  blue  for  love  and  faith,” 
a  soldier  declared.  “  But  to  me  it  all  means  the  blood 
and  poppies  on  the  fields  of  France  and  the  quiet  star¬ 
decked  sky  above  on  those  rare  nights  of  peace  in 
a  dugout.  Yet,  come  to  think  of  it,  those  poppies 
and  starry  skies  also  were  emblems  of  courage  and 
honest  effort  and  faith.  We  of  this  day  do  not 
indulge  in  the  flowery  speeches  our  ancestors  so  easily 
made,  but  we  still  love  our  country  enough  to  die 
for  her  and,  what  is  sometimes  even  harder — to  live 
for  her.” 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS  FOR  TOASTS 

The  Absent 
Classmates 
The  Arts 
Our  Ambitions 
When  We  Are  Fifty 

The  Most  Popular  Man  [in  class,  club,  or  faculty] 

The  Most  Popular  Woman 

Our  Country 

Our  College 

Our  City 

The  Critics 

Our  Successors  [seniors  to  juniors,  or  to  new  officers] 
Lest  We  Forget  [for  members  who  have  died] 

Fathers 
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Our  Retiring  Officers 

Education 

The  Mascot 

The  Coach  [athletics] 

Our  Rivals 
The  Law 
The  Old  Grads 

Literature  We  Like,  and  Literature  We  Ought  to  Like 

Life  in  the  Open 

Mother 

Medicine 

The  Marines 

Next  Year,  when  We  Come  Back  to  School 

The  President 

Peace 

Passing  Grade:  Let’s  Make  It 
The  Press 

The  Presiding  Officer 

The  Sailors 

The  Soldiers 

Our  Successful  Future 

The  Speaker  of  the  Evening 

Vacation  Time 

Woman 

Those  We  Love 
Science 

Holly  and  Mistletoe  [Christmas] 

‘‘Play  Ball!”  [a  toast  to  those  who  work  and  achieve] 

Courage 

Cheerfulness 

The  Next  Step  [for  school  graduates] 
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The  New  Standard  Bearers  [new  officers  of  club] 
Modern  Inventions 
The  New  Year 

To  Him  Who  Strikes  whilst  the  Iron  Is  Hot 

True  Hospitality,  and  Our  Hostess 

The  Vanquished:  They  Played  the 'Game 

Past  Failures  and  Future  Success 

A  Toast  to  the  Toastmaster 

Our  New  Members 

Our  Honorary  Members 

Our  Hosts  [if  being  entertained] 

Last  Year  and  Next  Year 

Our  Teams:  May  They  Win  Fairly  or  Lose  Bravely 
The  Victors 

The  Program  Chairman 


CHAPTER  X 


MORE  AFTER-DINNER  SPEECHES 

The  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  and  the 
greatest  evil  that  is  done  in  the  world. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Most  of  the  subjects  listed  as  toasts  are  suitable 
for  short  speeches  also.  The  subject  chosen  is 
usually  some  timely  topic  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  club,  school,  town,  or  nation.  Scientific 
advance  some  great  event  or  problem  attracting 
public  attention,  will  prove  more  interesting  than 
a  subject  about  which  people  are  not  thinking  and 
about  which  few  have  any  curiosity.  Sometimes 
the  latter  type  of  subject  needs  to  be  brought 
before  the  audience,  but  the  average  speaker 
contents  himself  with  a  topic  that  of  itself  will 
attract  attention. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  modified  to 
suit  local  conditions: 

Motion  Pictures  and  Education 
Apartment  Dwellers  and  Good  Citizenship 

Treat  this  from  the  angle  that  one  must  own  his 
home  in  order  to  feel  himself  a  real  part  in  the 
community;  or  take  the  other  angle  and  suggest 
that  ownership  and  citizenship  have  no  bearing  on 
each  other. 
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What  Our  Town  Needs:  Recreation  Centers,  Parks, 
More  Library  Branches 
Women  as  Police,  Judges,  and  Lawyers 
What  Our  Club  Should  Study 
Women  in  America’s  Future 
Women  in  Politics 

For  girls’  clubs.  Few  girls  know  what  important 
positions  are  held  by  women  in  foreign  lands.  Peri¬ 
odical  indexes  will  give  a  good  start  on  this  topic. 
The  Future  of  Air  Travel 
Some  Famous  Men  and  Women  I  Have  Met 
Gliders  and  Helicopters  and  Their  Records 
Worth-while  Things  in  Life 
Radium  and  Its  Work 

The  Ideal  Club  and  How  to  Reach  Our  Ideal 
The  College-trained  Farmer  and  His  Work 
We  and  Our  Parents 
Earning  Your  Way  through  School 
The  Modem  Magazine,  Good  and  Bad 
Work,  Rest,  and  Recreation:  How  Much  Time  to 
Each? 

How  to  Read  the  Newspaper 
With  the  Newspaper  Photographer 
Why  Obey  the  Law? 

What  People  Think  About 
The  Wonders  of  Wireless 
Keeping  Fit  and  Making  Good 
Summer  and  Winter  on  a  Farm 
Some  Famous  Pets 

This  might  include  real  pets  and  those  of  fiction, 
such  as  “Query”  and  “Questie, ”  the  dog  and  cat 
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that  went  on  Sir  Robert  Shackleton’s  last  Antarctic 
expedition;  Robinson  Crusoe’s  parrot;  soldiers’  pets 
in  the  trenches;  pets  presented  to  presidents,  etc. 
Curiosity:  Good  and  Bad 

SPEECHES  AFTER  A  VICTORY 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: 

This  has  been  one  glorious  day  for  us.  Not  only  are 
we  the  victors,  but  we  are  victors  over  so  powerful  an 
opponent  that  we  are  doubly  to  be  congratulated.  I 
am  not  going  to  review  the  game.  We  all  saw  it  and 
could  describe  Smith’s  run  in  the  first  half  and  Bennett’s 
touchdown  that  brought  the  game  to  a  close.  If  only 
one  of  these  two  were  our  club  brother  we  would  feel 
proud.  To  have  them  both  of  our  brotherhood  is 
distinction  indeed. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  wonderful  play  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents.  To  put  up  as  clever  and  persistent  a  fight  as 
they  did  takes  real  men.  If  ever  we  must  lose,  may  we 
do  it  as  gamely  as  they  did  and  take  our  defeat  as  cheer¬ 
fully.  Superior  strength,  better  training,  or  sheer 
luck  may  win  a  game.  It  takes  something  finer  than 
any  of  these  to  take  the  loss  of  a  contest  as  the  men 

from - have  done.  We  are  glad  we  won,  of  course, 

but  had  we  been  defeated  we  could  have  found  no  foe 
to  whom  we  would  as  willingly  have  yielded  the  palm. 
And  so,  before  I  call  for  three  cheers  for  our  own  men, 
I  call  on  you  for  three  cheers  for  the  gamest  men  we 

ever  met  on  the  grid,  the  team  from - -! 

[or] 

I  hear  we  won  the  game  over  at  W - this  after¬ 

noon.  Pretty  good  work,  wasn’t  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  was 
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there,  but  it  was  hard  to  tell  who  really  won,  the  crowd 
got  so  noisy  there  at  the  end.  It  was  just  horribly 
rude  of  them,  wasn’t  it,  to  drown  out  the  announcers 
the  way  they  did?  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  was 
taught  never  to  interrupt  anybody  who  was  speaking, 
but  I  am  sure  the  people  at  the  game  this  afternoon 
had  never  received  the  careful  social  training  I  was 
given.  Terribly  boisterous  they  were!  Why,  they 
actually  took  Smith  on  their  shoulders  and  marched 
around  the  field  with  him! 

But,  oh,  boy!  it  was  a  lovely  game!  What  wouldn’t 
I  have  given  to  have  been  in  that  scrimmage,  instead 
of  shouting  myself  hoarse  on  the  side  lines!  And  the 
good  playing  wasn’t  all  on  our  side,  you’ll  have  to 

admit  that.  Those  boys  from  W - certainly  gave 

us  a  hard  tussle  all  the  way  through,  and  even  when 
they  were  losing  they  “played  ball”  to  the  end.  And 
next  year  when  we  play  a  return  match  we  shall  give 
them  a  chance  to  win  back  the  laurels  —  but  we  hope 
they  won’t  succeed.  Still,  their  day  may  be  coming, 
and  we  will  have  to  get  as  good  a  team  next  year,  or 
one  even  better  than  we  now  boast,  if  we  are  to 
remain  the  leading  team  in  the  league.  So  don’t  let ’s 
get  all  puffed  up  with  conceit,  much  as  we  have  to  be 
proud  about.  Remember,  pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 
Also,  remember,  you  don’t  win  any  games  on  a  past 
reputation.  You  make  a  new  one  each  year.  Where¬ 
fore,  we  are. duly  thankful  for  today’s  success,  duly 
proud  of  the  boys  who  won  it  for  us,  and — ready  to 
go  to  work,  so  that  we  may  make  next  year’s  showing 
worthy  of  this  year’s  example. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members: 

The  debate  tonight  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
heard.  No,  not  because  we  won,  but  because  both  sides 
were  so  well  prepared,  gave  their  arguments  so  logically, 
and  spoke  so  well  that  many  a  seasoned  orator  might  feel 
outdone  by  them.  And  it  was  a  “clean”  debate.  No 
unfair  arguments,  no  personalities,  no  losing  of  poise 
as  a  result  of  secret  jibes.  We  won  the  debate,  but  it 
was  over  a  worthy  foe,  a  foe  that  gave  us  battle. at 
every  turn.  Winning  a  debate  may  mean  little.  The 
real  test  is  from  whom  you  won  and  how  you  won.  And 
with  the  fair  play  and  the  redoubtable  opponent  of 
tonight  the  test  was  a  worthy  one.  'Wherefore  we 
salute  both  friend  and  foe  alike  with  the  greeting, 
“Well  done!” 

SPEECHES  BY  THE  VANQUISHED 

There  is  little  joy  in  facing  defeat.  We  admit  it. 
We  also  admit  that  we  were  outclassed.  But  we  did 
our  best,  and  more  nobody  could  do.  Luck  was 
against  us,  but  it  was  not  luck  alone  that  brought  us 
out  second  best.  We  were  beaten  in  a  fair  and  square 
fight.  Next  year  we  shall  come  back  and  perhaps 
ours  will  then  be  the  victory.  If  that  be  the  case, 
may  those  we  defeat  feel  as  friendly  to  us  as  we  do  to 
these,  our  this-y ear’s  conquerors. 

[or,  if  opponents  are  not  present] 

It  was  good  of  you  fellows  to  celebrate  for  us,  the 
losers,  just  the  same  as  you  had  planned  to  do  had  we 
come  home  the  winners.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  say  that  luck  was  against  us,  that  the  judges  [or 
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referee]  didn’t  give  us  a  fair  deal.  I  suspect  the 
loser  generally  has  at  least  a  shadow  of  such  a  feeling 
in  his  mind.  He  cannot  accept  the  decision  whole¬ 
heartedly.  But  we  know  that  those  who  made  the 
decisions  were  fair-minded  and  square  and  that  their 
rulings  represented  results  as  they  saw  them.  Our 
opponents  had  a  stronger  team  than  ours,  they  were 
older  and  had  worked  together  and  did  better  teamwork 
than  our  men  could  produce.  All  right.  We  admit  it. 

But  this  year  has  shown  us  our  weak  spots  and  now, 
instead  of  wasting  time  and  temper  in  mud-slinging 
and  criticism,  suppose  we  get  to  work  and  mend  the 
weak  places  in  our  armor.  Let  us  look  at  ourselves 
critically  as  an  outsider  might  do  and  then  let  us  go 
to  work  systematically  to  better  our  defense  where  we 
can  do  so.  Then,  when  next  season’s  contests  are  held, 
we  will  be  in  position  to  win  where  today  we  lost. 
Also,  let  us  study  our  opponent’s  methods  and  take 
count  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad  therein,  that  we 
may  emulate  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter. 

Sometimes  it  is  good  for  people  to  get  a  sharp  lesson 
that  proves  where  they  are  weak.  If  they  are  made  of 
the  right  stuff,  they  will  not  only  “grin  and  bear  it” 
but  will  set  about  to  change  it.  Remember,  it  isn’t 
the  fact  that  you  lost  that  counts,  but  only,  how  did 
you  lose?  And  so  we  are  going  to  show  that  we  lost 
fairly  and  are  taking  our  loss  courteously  and  bravely, 
and  next  year — well,  I’m  not  doing  any  boasting. 
We  will  let  next  year  speak  for  itself  and  may  it  speak 
loudly  and  clearly  and  triumphantly,  when  the  time 
comes. 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  NEXT  SEASON 

We  are  at  the  end  of  our  club  year  (and  our  school 
year).  We  feel  that  many  things  we  did  this  year 
were  well  done.  Others  might  have  been  better  done. 
So,  before  we  part  for  the  season,  let  us  look  ahead  a 
little  and  make  one  or  two  decisions  for  the  year  that 
will  soon  commence.  Each  season  brings  its  own  work. 
Let  each  member  plan  now  to  do  his  share  and  to  do 
that  share  as  well  and  as  tactfully  as  he  can.  If  we 
are  assigned  work  let  us  see  to  its  being  handled 
promptly.  Many  of  the  little  lapses  of  the  past  season 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  somebody  put  off  a  duty 
until  the  last  moment  and  then  could  not  give  his  best 
to  its  accomplishment.  I  know  that  “what  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well”  is  a  trite  saying,  but  it 
happens  to  be  a  very  true  one. 

If  any  club  member  is  given  assignments  that  he 
cannot  care  for ;  if  he  is  appointed  to  an  office  he  cannot 
find  time  to  fill  properly,  then  let  him  say  so  at  once 
and  give  those  in  control  an  opportunity  to  put  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  member  who  will  look  after  it 
promptly.  Holding  office  is  no  honor;  holding  and 
filling  an  office  satisfactorily  is  an  honor.  If  you  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  give  the  service  a  position  demands,  do 
not  accept  the  position.  Do  not  go  on  a  team  unless 
you  are  ready  to  carry  your  share  of  its  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  member  who  gives  nothing 
and  takes  all  is  not  a  good  club  member.  You  owe  it 
to  your  club  to  find  time  for  some  service  in  its  behalf. 
Maybe  some  other  member  can  —  in  your  estimation  — 
give  better  service  than  can  you,  but  if  you  are  the  one 
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who  has  been  asked,  do  not  refuse  through  any  false 
modesty,  but  accept  and  do  your  best.  Nobody  can 
do  more  than  that,  you  know.  We  must  have  work 
and  loyalty  next  season  as  never  before.  Will  you 
give  it?  We  must  have  new  members  who  are  of  a 
grade  to  carry  on  the  traditions  and  high  standing 
this  club  has  attained.  Will  you  help  seek  them  out 
and  interest  them  in  our  brotherhood?  We  need  a 

debating  team  that  can  put  the  men  from  X - in 

second  place.  Are  you  ready  to  work  with  and  for 
that  team?  Above  all,  we  need  men  who  have  a  real 
love  for  this  club,  who  put  its  interests  on  a  par  with 
their  own,  and  who  give  it  freely  of  their  best.  Are 
you  such  men? 

REVIEW  OF  club’s  HISTORY 

This  evening  marks  the  — th  anniversary  of  our 
club’s  founding.  Only  six  of  those  present  were  at 
that  meeting:  Gray,  Gorham,  Teed,  Lowe,  Moore,  and 
our  first  president,  Grant  Owen.  A  dozen  men  met 
that  night  and  decided  to  start  a  club.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  as  to  what  sort  of  club  it  would 
be,  but  before  the  evening  was  over  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  just  the  sort  of  society  we  are  tonight. 

There  is  little  history  to  relate  of  these  years  — 
debates,  a  comfortable  clubroom,  officers  who  did  more 
than  we  had  a  right  to  ask  of  them,  and  a  membership 
that  has  stood  together  before  the  world,  even  though, 
like  many  another  family,  it  has  had  its  little  differ¬ 
ences  among  its  members.  But  while  we  may  have 
disagreed  among  ourselves,  we  have  never  had  to 
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discipline  a  member  for  unfairness  or  for  acts  unbe¬ 
coming  to  a  gentleman.  And  that,  in  itself,  is  a  pretty 
good  record  for  any  club. 

Of  course,  there  was  that  star  debate  we  won  two 

winters  back  against  G - ,  and  last  year’s  play  was 

worth  remembering.  This  past  season  we  may  boast 
of  the  four  new  members  we  gained,  for  they  are  as 
good  men  as  ever  the  old  club  brought  within  its  fold. 
And  next  season  we  expect  Long  to  prove  one  of  our 
star  debaters.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  supper  we  gave 
at  Thanksgiving.  Pretty  fair  spread  for  both  mind  and 
body  for  a  bunch  of  undergraduates  to  hand  out,  wasn’t 
it  ?  And  nobody  wanted  to  go  home,  so  they  evidently 
had  a  pretty  good  time  of  it.  Even  Professor  Forley 
confessed  that  he  had  hated  to  enforce  the  eleven- 
o’clock  rule,  and  we  believe  him,  considering  the  fact 
that  it  was  more  than  half  an  hour  after  that  time 
before  he  told  us  it  was  closing  hour. 

One  more  achievement  I  have  to  announce.  The 
amount  needed  for  the  equipment  of  our  gymnasium, 
thanks  to  our  old  members  who  are  again  with  us  for 
tonight,  has  been  oversubscribed  and  we  are  assured 
the  most  complete  gymnasium  in  this  part  of  town. 

I  realize  that  our  history  is  not  noteworthy,  and  that 
only  my  last  announcement  is  startling,  but  happy 
peoples,  they  say,  have  no  history.  So  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  have  little  history  if  we  may  have  much  joy 
in  life  and  may  forge  ahead  quietly  but  steadily  as 
we  have  done  in  the  first  decade  of  our  existence. 
May  we  always  be  as  ready  and  as  proud  to  carry  on 
our  traditions! 
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[or] 

This  past  year  has  been  a  red-letter  one  in  our 
annals.  No  man  has  fallen  below  grade  in  his  work, 
no  man  has  been  below  grade  in  his  standing  with 
his  fellow  club  members.  We  have  had  two  men  who 
made  good  records  on  the  football  team,  one  on  the 
nine,  and  three  in  the  debating  teams,  and  we  boast 
the  president  of  the  junior  class  as  our  own  presid¬ 
ing  officer.  Moreover,  we  have  this  year  brought 
within  our  ranks  new  men  who  can  be  relied  upon 
to  “carry  on”  when  we  older  members  are  no  longer 
with  you. 

This  is  a  short  outline  of  the  past  year’s  standing  and 
achievements.  Our  club  activities  have  followed  the 
usual  lines  and  have  been  up  to  average,  the  play  last 
month  being  far  above  that  in  its  excellence.  But  we 
have  other  speakers  this  evening  and  I  wanted  only 
a  moment  to  remind  you  of  this  past  year’s  history, 
that  it  might  go  down  in  our  annals  as  a  year  well 
spent  and  one  of  which  we  may  be  duly  proud  in  the 
seasons  to  come. 

SPEECHES  FOR  THE  PERSON  UNEXPECTEDLY 

CALLED  UPON 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  [or,  the 

members  of  the - Club]  tonight,  and  I  would  gladly 

make  a  speech  worthy  of  the  occasion.  As  you  all 
know,  speech  is  silver  and  silence  is  golden,  and,  real¬ 
izing  my  own  limited  ability  as  a  speaker,  I  feel  obliged 
to  announce  that  I  must  abide  by  the  gold  standard. 

[or] 
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It  is  kind  of  you  to  call  upon  me,  and  I  would  respond 
more  aptly  if  I  could,  but  I  fear  I  am  like  the  man  who 
was  asked  to  define  a  vacuum.  He  replied,  “I  know 
what  it  is,  and  what  I  want  to  say,  but  cannot  find  the 
word.  I  have  it  in  my  head ,  but  — !” 

Besides,  some  kindly  friend  lately  told  me  that  the 
longer  the  spoke,  the  greater  the  bore.  Which  truism 
explains  why  I  dare  not  attempt  to  trespass  on  your 
good  nature  longer. 

[or] 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would  happen  were  I 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  I  imag¬ 
ined  all  the  clever  things  I  might  say,  all  the  profound 
remarks  with  which  I  might  startle  my  audience. 
And  now  I  have  been  called  on  unexpectedly  and  no 
more  can  I  imagine  the  brilliant  record  my  extempo¬ 
raneous  speech  will  make.  Don’t  think  for  a  moment 
those  clever  remarks  and  the  profound  thoughts  are 
wanting.  They  are  dancing  in  my  head  like  little  imps, 
and  just  as  I  get  them  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  off 
they  hop  into  the  background  and  grin  at  my  inner 
consciousness.  When  I  get  home  tonight  they  will 
be  very  docile  and  very  sorry  they  are  behaving  so 
badly  just  now  and  refusing  to  come  forth  to  entertain 
you,  but  in  the  meantime  I  feel  like  the  man  who 
staked  his  all  on  the  lottery  and  then  drew  a  blank. 
Pity  of  my  sad  position:  I’ve  got  you  where  you 
can’t  get  away — it’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime- — and  I 
draw  a  mental  blank !  So  I  will  retire  in  favor  of  a  man 
whose  tongue  can  express  his  thoughts,  and  give  to 
us  all  the  very  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. - . 
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THANKS  TO  SPEAKER  OF  EVENING 
Mr.  Chairman: 

This  has  been  a  most  interesting  meeting,  and  I  wish 
to  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  whose  efforts  have  provided  us  with  so  excellent 
a  program. 

[or] 

This  has  been  a  rare  [or  happy]  evening  for  us  all. 
To  have  had  with  us  one  whom  we  have  all  known  by 
reputation  for  many  years  is,  in  itself,  a  privilege.  To 
hear  such  an  address  [or  such  music,  etc.]  makes  of 
this  a  red-letter  night  in  our  annals.  I  will  keep  you 
but  a  moment  longer.  After  such  a  feast  I  am  sure 
I  am  but  voicing  the  desire  of  all  present  when  I  tender 
our  guest  the  expression  of  our  deep  appreciation  of  his 
coming  to  us  tonight,  and  suggest  that  we  give  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  express  our  very  great  appreciation 

of  the  talk  just  given  us  by  Mr. - . 

[or] 

The  meetings  of  the - Society  are  always  inter¬ 

esting,  but  sometimes  we  have  an  evening,  such  as  this, 
that  seems  to  dwarf  most  of  those  that  went  before. 
I  have  not  the  gift  of  speech  to  express  all  I  would  say 
in  behalf  of  this  society,  but  I  can  at  least  assure  our 
speaker  of  the  evening  that  he  has  given  us  a  lasting 
pleasure.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  his  speech, 
food  that  will  nourish  us  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
We  appreciate  his  giving  this  evening  so  generously  to 
us  and  will  prove  our  gratitude,  I  am  sure,  by  carrying 
out  many  of  his  suggestions.  Gentlemen,  I  propose 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  - - . 
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[or,  by  the  chairman] 

This  closes  our  program  for  the  evening  and  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  enjoyed  the  very  interesting  talk  given 

us  by  Mrs.  X - ,  and  appreciate  her  having  come  to 

us  tonight.  The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 


SPEECH  ON  PRESENTING  A  GIFT 


I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stand  as  representative  of  the  - - Club 

on  so  pleasant  an  occasion.  There  is  none  whom  we 
more  delight  to  honor,  none  for  whom  we  have  greater 

affection  than  our  guest  [or  fellow  member]  Mr. - , 

and  it  is  with  due  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  no  gift 
can  adequately  express  our  feelings,  but  can  merely 
serve  as  a  symbol  into  which  the  greater  meaning 
must  be  read,  that  I  beg  our  guest  of  honor  to  accept 
this  slight  token  of  our  unvarying  regard.  We  trust 
it  will  serve  him  well  and  may  bring  to  him  the  memory 
of  those  who  are  glad  to  feel  that  he  wras  one  with  them 

tonight.  I  beg  you  to  accept,  in  the  name  of  the - 

Club,  this  sign  of  our  friendship  and  esteem.  [Turning 
to  guest  and  offering  gift.] 

[or] 


Sir: 

I  am  charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  expressing 
to  you  the  sense  of  appreciation  and  delight  of  those 
here  assembled  in  having  you  as  our  honored  guest. 
That  you  have  been  one  of  our  membership  for  many 
years  has  been  a  pleasure  and  pride  to  those  of  us 
who  today  are  among  the  younger  members.  We 
realize  that  what  you  did  for  our  society  was  done 
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for  your  society  as  well,  but  we  cannot  let  this  evening 
go  by  without  celebrating  your  return  among  us,  and 
we  beg  that  you  will  take  back  with  you  to  your  home 
this  little  token  of  our  affection  and  appreciation,  not 
only  because  of  what  you  have  done  in  active  service, 
but  also  because  what  you  are  and  what  you  stand  for 
is,  in  itself,  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  We  shall  feel 
honored  if  you  will  accept  this  little  gift  as  a  pledge  of 
the  love  we  bear  you. 

[or] 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Fellow  Members: 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  and  privilege  tonight  to  act 
as  your  spokesman  in  expressing  to  our  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  [chairman  or  ?]  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreci¬ 
ation  for  his  faithful  services  in  our  behalf.  Much  of 
our  success  this  past  year  has  been  due  to  his  efforts 
and,  while  no  gift  can  fully  typify  our  gratitude,  we 
want  him  to  accept  this  little  token  as  a  symbol  of 

our  thanks  and  affection.  Mr. - .  [Turning  to  the 

recipient  of  the  gift  and  presenting  it.] 

[or] 

This  evening  marks  the  official  closing  of  our  year, 
and  with  it  ends  the  term  of  office  of  one  who  has  given 
us  far  more  than  the  duties  of  his  position  demanded, 
more  than  the  most  exacting  could  have  asked.  He 
has  given  not  only  his  mind,  but  his  heart  and  soul  as 
well.  No  service  was  too  small,  none  too  large,  for 
his  ready  acceptance  of  its  duties.  Anything  we  may 
offer  cannot  be  in  payment  of  his  services,  for  such 
devotion  is  beyond  all  price,  but  we  do  wish  to  give 
some  material  evidence  that  we  are  both  grateful  and 
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appreciative.  We  want  some  little  token  to  remind 
our  retiring  [president]  of  us  and  of  the  fact  that  we 
prized  his  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  I  beg  of  him  to 
accept  this  gift  from  us  all  as  a  visible  sign  of  a  very 
real  friendship. 

[or] 

We  are  losing  one  of  our  most  esteemed  members, 
one  who  has  been  with  us  for  many  years  and  has 
served  us  both  in  and  out  of  office.  In  times  of  trouble 
we  could  count  on  his  fair  and  impartial  judgment  and 
also  on  his  active  aid.  His  going  [to  live  in  another 
part  of  the  country]  means  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us,  but 
we  shall  count  on  hearing  from  him  from  time  to  time 
and  hope  he  will  often  come  back  to  visit  us.  May  the 
new  neighbors  love  him  as  do  the  old.  But  that  the 
new  friends  shall  not  altogether  displace  us,  we  beg 
him  to  take  with  him  this  little  gift  as  a  visible  reminder 

of  the  love  and  affection  of  his  old  friends  of  the - 

Club. 

[or] 

Mr.  Chairman: 

To  all  of  us  Mr  -  has  brought  a  great  pleasure 

this  evening  in  his  [songs,  speech,  etc.].  There  is  no 
danger  of  our  ever  forgetting  him ,  but  in  his  crowded 
life  he  makes  so  many  new  friends,  meets  so  many 
admiring  audiences,  that  we  can  be  but  one  among 
the  many  groups  to  him.  Yet  should  he  sometimes 
remember  this  night,  we  want  him  to  think  of  us  as 
a  club  that  fully  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  hearing 
him,  and  we  want  him  to  take  with  him  this  little  token 
of  our  thanks  and  appreciation.  [Presenting  gift.] 
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[or] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members ,  and  especially  the 
Fellow  Member  who  is  our  guest  this  evening: 

We  are  hoping  against  hope  that  marrying  a  wife 
[or  husband]  will  not  prove  to  be  the  divorcing  of  a 
club.  We  have  been  the  partner  of  your  joys  and 
sorrows  for  many  moons.  Surely  that  gives  us  some 
rights  that  even  this  new  partner  must  respect.  We 
must  trust  to  the  future  for  that.  But  meantime  we 
want  to  add  our  small  share  to  the  new  home  and  the 
new  life,  a  tiny  token,  but  one  fraught  with  love  and 

brotherhood  from  all  your  old  companions  of  the - 

Club.  May  it  say  for  us  all  that  we  would  express 
of  good  wishes  and  friendship.  May  it  look  upon 
many  joys  and  few  sorrows,  upon  a  long  life  and  a 
happy  one.  [Presenting  gift.] 

THANKS  FOR  A  GIFT 


Fellow  members: 

I  wish  I  could  voice  what  I  am  thinking,  but  I  can 
find  no  words  worthy  your  great  kindness  to  me, 
worthy  the  gift  you  have  presented  me.  Your  friend¬ 
ship  always  has  meant  much  to  me,  but  to  have  it 
shown  as  it  has  been  tonight— believe  me,  it  is  because 
I  feel  so  much  that  I  can  say  so  little. 

[or] 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members: 

What  can  I  say  to  show  you  how  much  your  kindness 
means  to  me?  I  feel  that  I  should  go  forth  and  do 
some  great  deeds  to  reflect  glory  on  the  club  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  But  the  days  of  knighthood  are  over, 
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so  I  can  only  go  on  as  in  the  past,  so  living  that  no 
act  of  mine  shall  cast  shame  on  my  associates  of  the 

- Club  and  bearing  in  my  heart  the  love  my  clumsy 

tongue  cannot  express.  No  matter  what  life  brings 
to  me  or  takes  away  from  me,  I  shall  always  be  richer 
by  the  memory  of  this  night  as  well  as  the  beautiful 

- - you  have  given  me.  Always  I  shall  feel  your 

friendship,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  this  gift 
and  what  it  stands  for. 

[or] 

When  Mr. - spoke  of  my  services  to  you,  I  felt 

I  was  receiving  more  reward  than  should  have  been 
mine,  for  the  work  itself  was  a  pleasure.  But  when 
you  gave  me  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  gift,  you 
quite  took  my  breath  away.  I  can  only  say  that  this 
[vase?]  will  always  be  one  of  my  valued  treasures, 
a  reminder  of  you  all,  and  that  I  thank  you  and  — 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

[or] 

I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life;  no,  nor  quite  so 
happy.  But  sometimes  when  one  is  really  happy  it 
is  very  hard  to  talk,  and  so  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
understand  when  I  can  find  nothing  to  say  except 
I  thank  you,  each  and  every  one. 

[or] 

Mr.  President: 

Words  come  haltingly  to  me.  I  knew,  or  at  least  I 
dared  hope,  that  we  were  friends.  But  that  you 
should  single  me  out  for  such  a  demonstration  of  affec¬ 
tion  as  has  been  tendered  me  here  tonight  makes  me 
feel  very  humble  indeed.  What  I  did,  and  it  was 
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little  enough,  I  did  because  it  lay  within  the  duties  of 
the  office  I  had  assumed.  True,  I  accepted  that  office 
because  of  affection  for  the - Club  and  its  mem¬ 

bers,  and  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  only  by  service 
could  I  repay  in  small  part  the  privilege  of  being 
counted  one  of  your  brotherhood.  But  I  had  counted 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  sufficient  reward  in  itself. 

Therefore  I  am  doubly  repaid,  and  in  your  friendly 
applause  when  I  rose  to  speak,  was  I  trebly  repaid. 
No  words  of  mine  are  worthy  your  longer  attention, 
for  no  matter  what  I  may  say  it  all  comes  to  this: 
For  me  this  night  will  be  as  a  beacon  light  to  hearten 
me  when  life  seems  darkest.  You  have  given  me  a  joy 
that  nothing  can  take  from  me,  and  for  it  I  can  say 
only,  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

M 

Gentlemen: 

«  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  tonight, 
and  I  had  counted  that  as  reward  enough.  That  you 
add  to  my  obligations  with  a  gift  is  a  great  surprise 
but  one  that  I  most  deeply  appreciate.  I  assure  you 
it  will  serve  as  a  treasured  souvenir  of  this  evening. 
I  cannot  call  it  a  “reminder,  ”  for  a  reminder  I  shall  not 
need;  but  it  will  stand  as  a  material  symbol  of  a  very 
precious  immaterial  thing:  friendship.  For  that,  as 
well  as  for  the  beauty  for  usefulness]  it  embodies  in 
itself,  I  shall  treasure  it  highly.  This  evening  has  been 
a  happy  one  for  me,  and  my  thanks  are  due  you  all 
for  making  it  so.  Believe  me,  I  am  truly  appreciative 
of  all  you  have  said  as  well  as  for  this  token  of  your 
regard. 
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A  GUEST  GIVES  THANKS  FOR  COURTESIES 

EXTENDED 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  - - Club: 

May  I  say  just  a  few  words  to  you  all?  I  came  here 
a  stranger  and  felt  very  much  alone.  But  you  wel¬ 
comed  me  and  gave  me  the  freedom  of  your  club  during 
my  stay.  It  has  meant  so  much  to  me,  this  place 
where  I  could  come  and  feel  always  welcome,  that  I 
want  to  voice  my  appreciation.  Should  you  ever 
wander  to  my  part  of  the  world  I  hope  both  I  and  my 
fellow  club  members  there  will  be  privileged  to  make 
you  at  home  among  us.  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
your  hearty  welcome  has  done  to  make  me  happy  here. 
I  would  have  liked  your  city  without  the  background 
of  this  club  to  help  me,  but  with  what  you  have  given 
me  I  have  learned  to  love  this  place — and  you.  If 
ever  you  are  alone,  may  some  one  offer  to  you  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  open  door  with  which  you  greeted  me. 
May  I  some  day  do  something  to  be  worthy  of  your 
friendship.  And  while  these  are  but  words,  they  are 
very  true  and  very  heartfelt  words  when  I  say:  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you,  each  and  every 
one,  for  a  very  precious  friendship  and  a  welcome  to 
your  midst. 

[or] 

Mr.  President: 

May  I  speak  to  you  all  for  just  a  moment?  For  the 
past  month  I  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  guest 
of  your  club.  Your  fellowship  has  meant  a  great  deal 
in  pleasure  and  valuable  aid  in  the  work  I  came  here 
to  do.  And  when  I  go  back  I  will  carry  to  the  club 
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members  in  my  home  city  a  tale  of  the  brotherhood 
between  clubs  that  will  help  them  to  welcome  the 
stranger  in  their  midst.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
some  day  some  of  you  here  assembled  will  honor  us 
with  your  presence  that  we  may  show  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words  how  great  is  the  bond  between  us.  Mean¬ 
time,  for  myself  I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  the  home 
you  have  opened  to  me  and  the  friendship  extended, 
both  of  which  I  shall  always  prize. 

[or] 

As  one  of  the  invited  guests  here  this  evening,  may 
I  say  just  a  word  that  I  am  sure  expresses  the  feelings 
of  all  your  guests  here  present?  I  have  deemed  it  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  here.  An  evening  like  this 
affords  pleasure  both  at  the  time  and  also  in  memory 
for  many  days  to  come.  I  could  not  leave  here  tonight 
without  telling  you,  one  and  all,  what  a  happy  evening 
it  has  been  for  me,  and  voicing  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
being  included  “among  those  present.” 

It  has  grown  to  be  a  common  custom  to  have 
a  song  leader  at  a  banquet.  It  is  his  duty  to  lead 
those  present  in  the  singing  of  popular  songs 
between  the  dinner  courses.  Sometimes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club  can  serve,  sometimes  an  outsider 
must  be  invited  to  lead.  In  summer,  when  the 
outdoor  meeting  is  popular,  the  song  leader  can 
add  much  to  the  occasion  by  having  the  members 
sing  in  between  the  more  serious  parts  of  the 
program. 
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WRITING  AND  JUDGING  DEBATES 

But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 

To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

—  Cowper,  Conversation. 

Nearly  every  young  people’s  club  enjoys  debat¬ 
ing,  and  the  debate  is  a  recognized  part  of  club 
activities.  Sometimes  both  sides  are  taken  by 
members  of  the  same  club;  sometimes  teams 
from  two  clubs  contend  against  each  other.  The 
debate  is  popular  because  it  includes  the  elements 
of  contest  and  of  good  sportsmanship.  It  is  a 
game,  our  wits  being  the  tools  with  which  we  play. 

The  debate  is  the  argumentative  form  of  essay, 
and  the  best  arguments  win.  In  the  ordinary 
essay  we  present  our  ideas  on  a  certain  subject, 
but  there  is  nobody  to  dispute  these  statements, 
to  show  where  they  are  false  or  do  not  cover  the 
matter.  But  in  debate  every  mistake  is  turned 
against  us  by  our  opponents,  so  that  we  have  to 
be  most  careful  of  each  statement  and  be  very 
sure  of  our  ground  before  making  any  assertion. 

PREPARING  A  DEBATE 

In  preparing  a  debate  three  things  must  be 
studied:  (i)  the  subject  matter,  (2)  the  method 
and  style,  (3)  the  structure  of  the  debate.  The 
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subject  assigned  must  be  a  statement  or  question 
put  in  a  form  that  will  allow  of  a  definite  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative  answer.  For  instance,  if  we  ask, 
“Which  is  better,  the  honor  system  or  faculty 
supervision  ?  ’  ’  the  matter  is  not  so  easy  to  debate 
as  if  we  used  the  form,  “The  honor  system  is 
better  than  faculty  supervision,”  or  “Is  the  honor 
system  better  than  faculty  supervision?”  So 
always  state  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  a  way  that 
can  be  answered  by  “yes”  or  “no.” 

The  ability  to  debate  skillfully  and  forcibly  is 
of  great  value.  It  trains  in  self-control,  in  rapid 
and  logical  thought,  and  gives  one  the  great  asset 
of  thinking  on  one’s  feet.  The  man  who  is  a  good 
debater  will  find  his  skill  of  value  in  many  a 
business  argument  because  he  will  be  able  to 
state  his  ideas  forcefully,  answer  his  opponent’s 
opinions  decidedly,  and  yet  keep  from  indulging 
in  personalities.  You  may  attack  your  oppo¬ 
nent’s  arguments  but  never  criticize  him  person¬ 
ally.  You  may  hold  his  statements  up  to  ridicule 
but  never  make  fun  of  him  as  an  individual  and, 
above  all,  do  not  play  the  fool  yourself. 

In  preparing  a  debate  the  first  step  is  to  study 
the  subject  from  all  angles.  It  is  not  enough  to 
prepare  one’s  own  side.  Each  debater  must 
draw  up  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
so  that  he  can  meet  and  answer  those  of  his 
opponent.  Let  us  take  the  subject  on  page  162. 
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The  Honor  System  Is  Better  than 
Faculty  Supervision 


AFFIRMATIVE 

What  the  honor  system 
is. 

Where  it  has  been  tried. 

Good  influence  of  honor 
system  on  students. 

Good  influence  of  honor 
system  on  institution  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  natural  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  honest  if  they 
are  trusted. 

American  students  have 
high  enough  standards  to 
make  the  honor  system 
workable  among  them. 


School  is  for  something 
more  than  teaching  facts 
from  books;  school  must 
develop  character,  self- 
control,  right  standards, 
if  it  is  to  be  worth  while. 


NEGATIVE 

Affirmative  tells  where 
successfully  tried.  Nega¬ 
tive  brings  out  some  less 
successful  examples. 

Bad  influence  of  honor 
system  on  students. 

The  institution  suffers 
by  honor  system  because 
so  many  students  do  not 
live  up  to  requirements. 

Many  students  are  too 
weak  to  be  trusted  and 
need  faculty  supervision. 

American  students  come 
from  every  class  and  too 
many  of  them  have  not 
been  given  enough  funda¬ 
mental  training  in  honor 
and  honesty  to  be  trusted 
without  faculty  control. 

The  home  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  instructors  must  give 
moral  training.  The 
school  is  to  teach  definite 
facts.  But  even  so,  the 
supervision  of  teachers 
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AFFIRMATIVE 

In  short,  the  school  must 
turn  out  good  citizens 
with  high  standards. 

After  all,  the  school 
makes  its  men  live  up  to 
its  standards,  and  if  the 
students  look  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  as  detectives,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  game  to  get  the 
better  of  them.  If  the 
students  as  a  group  con¬ 
demn  dishonesty,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  live  up  to  this 
standard,  which  the  honor 
system  fosters. 

When  school  days  are 
over  there  will  be  no  fac¬ 
ulty  in  control,  so  during 
school  days  is  the  best 
time  to  teach  students  to 
develop  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  and  honesty,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  on  honor. 


NEGATIVE 

will  help  train  in  honesty, 
while  the  honor  system 
gives  advantages  to  the 
sneak. 

Students  do  not  like  to 
condemn  each  other  and 
will  be  easier  on  offenders 
than  will  the  faculty.  The 
constant  teaching  of  hon¬ 
esty  by  the  faculty,  the 
infliction  of  punishment 
for  dishonesty,  will  train 
students. 


When  school  days  are 
over  there  will  be  no  fac¬ 
ulty  in  control,  but  so 
long  as  school  continues, 
the  consequences  of  dis¬ 
honesty  should  be  brought 
home  by  discipline,  for 
when  students  get  out 
into  the  business  world, 
all  their  associates  and 
competitors  will  take  the 
place  of  the  faculty  in 
making  them  pay  if  they 
are  caught  in  dishonesty. 
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The  foregoing  arguments  do  not  cover  the 
subject  fully,  but  they  give  an  idea  of  how  the 
debater  must  gather  material  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  so  that  he  is  prepared  to  answer  any 
argument  his  opponent  may  bring  forward.  When 
these  facts  are  gathered  and  arranged  in  proper 
order,  all  unnecessary  matter  should  be  dropped 
and  the  remainder  put  into  short,  clear  form. 
A  forceful,  clear  speech  is  more  convincing  than 
a  long  talk  which  gives  so  many  details  that  the 
important  points  do  not  stand  out  sharply  enough. 

In  a  debate  there  may  be  one,  two,  or  three 
speakers  on  a  side.  The  first  speaker  is  always 
on  the  affirmative.  He  states  the  case  and 
defines  the  terms.  He  chooses  the  ground  and 
defends  his  position,  but  not  too  strongly,  as  he 
must  not  seem  to  close  the  case  before  his  opponent 
has  had  a  chance  to  speak.  The  first  speaker  on 
the  negative  need  not  state  the  case  nor  define 
terms  unless  he  disagrees  with  the  statements 
of  the  first  speaker,  in  which  case  he  gives  these 
differences  briefly  and  his  reasons  for  differing. 
He  then  attacks  the  strongest  point  made  by  the 
first  speaker  and  follows  with  attacks  on  several 
other  points,  though  he  need  not  give  an  answer 
to  every  one.  He  then  sums  up  his  argument. 

If  there  are  only  two  speakers,  the  first  one  then 
has  a  few  minutes  for  closing,  in  which  he  replies 
to  the  most  important  points  made  against  him 
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and  sums  up  his  argument.  But  the  closing 
speaker  is  never  permitted  to  bring  in  new  mate¬ 
rial,  as  that  would  be  an  unfair  act,  since  his 
opponent  has  no  chance  to  answer  him. 

If  there  are  two  or  three  speakers  on  a  side,  the 
first  ones  leave  certain  points  for  those  who  follow 
them  to  handle,  and  the  later  speakers  are  those 
who  can  best  answer  surprise  arguments  that  are 
sprung  on  them  in  the  course  of  debate.  The 
affirmative  speaker  who  makes  the  close  need 
not  be  the  first  man  on  his  side;  he  may  have 
spoken  second  or  third  for  the  affirmative  if'' the 
team  chooses  to  have  it  that  way.  Usually,  when 
there  are  two  or  three  speakers  to  a  side,  the  last 
speaker  for  the  negative  is  allowed  a  couple  of 
extra  minutes  before  the  affirmative  speaker 
“closes.” 

'  The  time  allowed  each  speaker  is  arranged 
beforehand,  and  so  is  the  choice  of  judges  and 
method  of  judging. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  may  be  allowed  each 
speaker,*  if  there  is  more  than  one  speaker  to  a 
side,  with  two  or  three  extra  minutes  added  to 
the  last  speaker  on  the  negative  and  five  to  seven 
minutes  given  the  affirmative  for  the  closing 
speech.  If  there  are  but  two  debaters,  allow 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each  for  the  two,  and 
five  minutes  for  “closing.”  A  speaker  stops  the 
moment  he  gets  a  warning  signal  that  his  time  is 
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up,  and  either  finishes  his  sentence  in  a  few  words, 
or  stops  without  finishing. 

JUDGING  A  DEBATE 

Three  judges  are  usually  chosen,  and  it  is  well 
to  pick  persons  who  do  not  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  same  angle.  For  instance,  in  discussing 
the  honor  system  in  schools,  have  one  teacher 
and  a  student  or  graduate,  and  let  the  third  be 
a  lawyer  or  business  man.  If  the  judges  are 
students,  take  one  from  the  group  of  athletes, 
another  from  the  science  group,  and  another  who 
is  in  the  arts  or  some  similar  group.  But  the 
judges  must  be  told  to  judge  on  the  merits  of 
the  argument  and  not  on  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  merits  of  the  question  itself. 

Formerly  the  judges  consulted  with  each  other, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  this  develops  a  little- 
debate  in  itself,  and  the  better  way  is  to  have  the 
judges  hand  in  their  ballots  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  without  consulting  together.  The  judges 
may  be  handed  ballots  on  which  they  write  their 
choice  as  winners,  either  “affirmative”  or  “nega¬ 
tive,”  or  they  may  use  the  point  system.  This 
means  that  a  certain  number  of  points  will  be 
given  for  each  of  several  things  and  the  side 
getting  the  greatest  number  of  points  is  declared 
to  be  the  winner.  The  three  things  usually  noted 
are:  (i)  material  gathered,  (2)  arrangement, 
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(3)  presentation.  Under  “material  gathered” 
the  judges  would  consider  whether  all  the  material 
related  to  the  subject  and  whether  it  was  the  best 
material  the  student  could  find.  They  would 
expect  less  of  students  in  small  towns  where  few 
books  were  available  than  they  would  from  a 
debater  who  had  large  libraries  at  his  command. 
Under  “arrangement”  the  order  of  arguments 
and  whether  they  led  to  a  natural  climax  would 
count;  so  would  sentence  arrangement.  “Pres¬ 
entation”  would  include  clearness  of  speech, 
pleasing  voice,  posture,  gesture,  and  general 
method  of  delivering  the  speech.  The  speaker 
should  stand  erect,  and  should  possess  dignity  and 
reserve.  Timidity,  wandering  about  the  plat¬ 
form,  speaking  in  too  low  a  voice  or  stammering, 
would  all  be  counted  against  a  speaker  when 
judging  the  “delivery”  or  “presentation”  of  a 
debate. 

Conceit,  discourtesy,  speaking  overtime,  any 
surprise  or  annoyance  shown  when  the  leader 
signals  that  time  is  up,  or  not  having  enough  to 
say  to  fill  one’s  time,  are  all  matters  to  count 
against  a  speaker  when  judging  him. 

A  simple  form  of  judging  is  on  the  basis  of 
100  per  cent  as  perfect,  allowing  75  per  cent  for 
subject  matter  and  25  per  cent  for  delivery.  A 
good  speech  might  get  a  total  of  96,  a  poor  one 
be  graded  50. 
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A  usual  form  of  marking  by  the  point  system 
is  on  a  basis  of  ten  points:  three  for  material, 
three  for  arrangement,  four  for  delivery.  Both 
judges  and  speakers  must  know  the  rules  before¬ 
hand.  Of  course,  few  speakers  would  be  given 
the  highest  possible  number  of  points.  A  man 
who  got  two  for  material  and  two  for  arrangement 
and  four  for  delivery  would  be  getting  a  very 
high  rating.  The  score  cards  made  by  each  of 
three  judges  in  a  debate  where  there  were  two 


men  on  each  side  and 

scoring  was  for  a 

total  of 

ten  points  each,  read 

as  follows 

• 

Judge  i  voted: 

Material 
(3  points) 

Arrangement 
(3  points) 

Delivery 
(4  points) 

Affirmative  speaker  A 

I 

I 

4 

“  “  B 

3 

2 

3 

Negative  speaker  A 

3 

2 

2 

“  “  B 

2 

2 

4 

Judge  2  voted: 

Affirmative  speaker  A 

2 

3 

4 

“  “  B 

3 

2 

2 

Negative  speaker  A 

2 

2 

3 

“  “  B 

I 

3 

4 

Judge  3  voted: 

Affirmative  speaker  A 

3 

I 

4 

“  “  B 

2 

2 

3 

Negative  speaker  A 

3 

3 

4 

“  “  B 

I 

3 

3 

By  adding  these  votes  the  affirmative  has  a 

total  of  45  points  out  of  a  possible  60,  and  the 
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negative  has  47  out  of  a  possible  60,  and  therefore 
the  latter  wins  by  two  points. 

The  marking  for  material,  arrangement,  and 
delivery  would  be  based  on  the  analysis  given  on 
page  168.  For  instance,  the  three  points  for  mate¬ 
rial  might  count  one  each  for  the  evident  amount 
of  work  done,  how  well  the  arguments  fitted  their 
subject,  and  the  interestingness  of  the  material. 
The  three  points  for  arrangement  would  give  one 
each  to  sentence  arrangement,  order  of  presenting 
arguments,  and  the  value  of  the  climax.  The  four 
points  on  delivery  would  count  one  each  for  clear¬ 
ness  of  voice,  posture,  pleasing  delivery,  and 
general  effect  produced.  If  a  group  is  trying 
to  learn  any  one  particular  thing,  such  as  gesture 
or  ease  of  manner,  the  judges  can  be  told  to 
count  that  in  when  making  their  decision.  Be 
sure  to  tell  the  judges  what  points  you  want  them 
to  consider. 

SOME  SUBJECTS  FOR  DEBATE 

The  subjects  here  given  will  serve  to  suggest 
others.  Some  will  be  found  too  difficult,  others 
too  simple,  for  a  certain  club.  But  once  a  subject 
is  chosen,  the  debaters  should  begin  their  work 
by  consulting  the  dictionary  to  get  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Next  they  should  go  to 
the  encyclopedia.  As  each  club  is  apt  to  have 
access  to  different  reference  books  and  magazines, 
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such  a  list  as  could  he  given  in  a  volume  like 
this  would  not  be  very  useful.  If  the  club  has 
no  school  or  public  library  to  consult,  its  next 
step  should  be  to  ask  aid  from  the  state  traveling 
library,  if  there  is  one.  Over  half  of  our  states 
now  have  such  collections,  and  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  state  librarian  at 
the  state  capitol. 

Many  more  arguments  can  be  found  for  each 
subject  than  those  below  given.  These  are  meant 
merely  as  a  start  for  the  debater,  who  can  add 
other  and  better  arguments  of  his  own. 

(i)  Round-t he- World  Flights  by  Airplane  Lack  Prac¬ 
tical  Value. 

Affirmative : 

The  dangers  are  so  great  that  regular  flights 
can  never  be  made  to  pay  commercially. 

.  The  cost  would  be  too  great  for  any  profit  to 
be  made. 

If  many  countries  did  round-the-world  fly¬ 
ing,  they  could  use  this  as  a  spy  system,  and 
consequently  countries  that  are  not  friendly 
would  bar  each  other’s  planes. 

Negative: 

Planes  are  being  made  safer  every  day  and 
could  carry '  mail  and.  valuable  light-weight 
merchandise  quickly. 

Once  the  air-lanes  are  known,  flying  be¬ 
comes  safer  and  less  expensive  as  speed  is 
increased  and  danger  is  lessened. 
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This  international  flying  would  bring  the 
nations  closer,  make  them  more  friendly,  and 
help  them  adjust  their  differences. 

(2)  Should  the  Japanese  Be  Excluded  from  the  United 
States  ? 

Affirmative : 

They  are  an  alien  race  who  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  nation  but  always  keep 
their  loyalty  to  Japan. 

They  work  for  low  wages  and  have  a  lower 
standard  of  living  that  will  pull  down  rates 
for  American  workmen. 

They  themselves  exclude  Chinese  from 
Japan  and  limit  rights  of  other  foreign  nations 
in  Japan. 

We  do  admit  them  now  for  limited  periods 
as  college  students,  or  visitors  to  America. 

Negative: 

With  our  present  immigration  law,  only  150 
Japanese  could  enter  America  each  year,  not 
enough  to  build  up  their  population  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  degree. 

The  American  workman  will  not  do  the 
work  the  Japanese  will  do,  and  we  need  the 
Japanese  to  do  small  farming  and  other  work 
the  American  workman  will  not  handle. 

America  is  the  home  for  all  nations,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  admit  one  and  exclude 
another,  especially  not  one  that  is  law-abiding, 
healthy,  and  industrious.  We  must  follow 
the  Golden  Rule. 
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(3)  The  “Beauty  Contest”  Is  Wrong. 

Affirmative : 

It  creates  hate  and  envy  among  those  who 
do  not  win. 

It  puts  good  looks  ahead  of  good  character 
and  good  work. 

It  leads  winners  into  the  danger  of  taking  up 
employment  that  may  last  only  a  short  time, 
such  as  motion-picture  work  or  the  stage 
chorus,  and  then  leaves  them  with  expensive 
tastes  and  no  training  to  earn  a  good  living. 

Negative: 

It  makes  girls  try  to  look  their  best  and  that 
means  keeping  in  good  physical  condition. 

It  gives  pretty  girls  a  chance  to  earn  a  large 
sum  that  they  can  invest  and  so  have  a  safe 
income. 

It  gives  an  opportunity  for  well-paid  work  to 
many  a  girl  who  would  not  have  had  the 
chance  without  the  contest,  and  nature  and 
the  world  will  always  recognize  beauty  if  given 
a  chance. 

(4)  Lincoln  Was  Greater  than  Washington. 

Affirmative : 

He  faced  a  divided  nation  instead  of  having 
the  people  all  with  him. 

He  had  not  Washington’s  training,  but  never¬ 
theless  he  made  good. 

He  made  the  nation  stronger  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  with  all  men  free  before  the 
law. 
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Negative: 

Washington  had  a  very  small,  poor  army 
and  there  were  many  Tories  in  the  country 
who  worked  for  England,  while  Lincoln’s 
armies  were  stronger  than  those  of  his  enemy. 

Washington  had  been  trained  to  be  loyal 
to  England  and  had  to  change  his  ideas, 
while  Lincoln  had  always  stood  for  America 
as  a  whole  and  had  no  change  to  make  in  his 
opinions. 

Washington  could  have  retired  after  the 
war  and  lived  the  leisurely  life  of  a  rich  man, 
but  he  sacrificed  his  personal  desires  to  take 
the  presidency,  while  Lincoln  gratified  his 
ambition  when  he  attained  the  presidency. 

(5)  Machinery  Has  Done  More  Harm  than  Good  to 
Mankind. 

Affirmative : 

As  machine  work  grows  more  universal, 
fewer  people  can  find  work. 

Formerly  small  factories  gave  many  people 
a  chance  to  rise  to  the  top ;  today  the  factories 
are  big,  and  few  people  have  a  chance  to  hold 
high  positions  or  to  be  factory  owners. 

Women  are  being  forced  from  the  home  to 
the  factory,  and  this  is  ruining  home  life  in 
America. 

Negative: 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  is  itself  an 
employment,  so  that  people  thrown  out  of 
one  employment  can  find  another. 
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The  opening  of  new  lines  of  work  opens 
new  opportunities.  Only  a  few  men  could  be 
owners  under  the  old  conditions,  but,  as  many 
factories  are  now  stock  companies,  more 
people  can  be  stockholders  and  so  own  a 
share  in  the  business. 

Machinery  has  lightened  housework  and 
given  women  more  time  to  do  other  work  and 
still  keep  up  their  homes.  Working  in  shop 
or  factory  gives  women  companionship,  while 
in  the  old  days  women  were  obliged  to  work 
alone  at  home  and  did  not  meet  enough  people. 

SOME  OTHER  SUBJECTS  FOR  DEBATE 

The  Newspaper  Editor  Wields  More  Power  than  the 
Orator. 

The  Great  Nations  of  the  Future  Lie  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Country  Life  Is  More  Favorable  to  Human  Develop¬ 
ment  than  City  Life. 

Are  Labor  Unions  Beneficial  to  the  Country  as  a  Whole  ? 

Resolved ,  That  an  Eight-Hour  Law  Is  Unfair. 

Resolved ,  That  Employment  Doles  (or  Allowances) 
Are  Harmful. 

Should  Women  Hold  Posts  in  Our  Foreign  Diplomatic 
Service  ? 

Every  High-School  Student  Should  Study  at  Least 
One  Modern  Foreign  Language. 

Great  Wealth  Is  a  Handicap  to  Youth. 

The  Great  Future  Explorations  Will  Be  Conducted 
by  Airplanes. 
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The  Air  Taxi  Will  Displace  the  Taxicab  within  the 
Next  Dozen  Years. 

The  Student  of  Music  Will  Make  as  Great  a  Success 
by  Studying  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

Motion  Pictures  Are  Doing  More  Harm  than  Good. 

The  Present  Style  in  Woman’s  Dress  Is  Commendable. 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Board  Should  Buy  Pictures 
for  the  Schools. 

Napoleon  Was  Greater  than  Caesar. 

Nobody  Should  Be  Permitted  to  Remove  Trees  with¬ 
out  Replanting. 

Thrift  and  Budget  Making  Should  Be  Taught  in 
High  School. 

Does  the  Reading  of  Magazines  Lower  Literary  Taste? 

Athletic  Contests  in  Schools  Are  Harmful  to  the  Best 
School  Interests. 

Women  Have  No  Inventive  Genius. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  SCHOOL  CLUB 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days. 

—  Charles  Lamb,  “Old  Familiar  Faces.” 

The  club  that  is  limited  in  membership  to 
those  in  a  certain  school  has  problems  to  face 
that  are  slightly  different  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  club.  No  matter  how  well  a  certain 
person  would  fit  in,  he  may  not  be  elected  to  the 
club  if  he  does  not  attend  the  school.  Sometimes 
only  those  who  keep  a  certain  scholarship  grade 
may  belong,  and  if  they  fall  below  in  scholarship 
they  may  not  attend  club  meetings  until  their 
grades  are  again  up  to  the  required  level.  But 
the  chief  difference  between  the  school  club  and 
others  is  that  automatically  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  membership  drops  out  at  the  end  of  each 
season.  Even  if  alumni  may  retain  membership 
they  are  seldom  active.  Separate  clubs  are  gen¬ 
erally  formed  by  alumni  of  an  institution,  and  to 
these  no  undergraduates  may  belong. 

The  school  club  may  be  a  literary  society,  a 
debating  club,  science  club,  or  a  club  for  social 
gatherings  or  dramatics.  It  is  usual  to  have  a 
separate  organization  for  each  of  these  interests, 
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and  a  student  may  belong  to  more  than  one  of 
them.  But  in  all,  the  change  of  membership  each 
year  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  ordinary  club. 

For  this  reason  the  club  should  have  one  or 
two  lower  classmen  in  office  each  year,  so  that, 
when  the  seniors  are  gone,  there  will  be  some 
members  left  who  know  something  about  the 
management  of  the  club.  It  is  customary  to 
honor  a  senior  with  the  presidency,  but  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  or  the  secretary  should  be  a 
lower  classman  so  that,  when  the  new  officers  are 
elected,  one  from  the  old  board  can  be  carried 
over  (even  if  he  is  voted  into  a  different  office 
from  his  former  one).  In  managing  a  club  it  is 
surprising  how  many  questions  come  up  that 
can  be  settled  in  a  very  short  time  if  somebody  is 
present  who  knows  the  past  history  of  the  matter. 

The  school  club  should  plan  to  do  something 
for  the  school  as  well  as  for  itself.  A  public 
meeting  each  year,  a  play,  or  the  management  of 
a  novel  entertainment  are  all  proper  methods  of 
service.  And  a  club  should  be  ready  to  give 
something  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  using 
the  schoolrooms  for  its  meetings  and  of  consulting 
the  faculty  when  help  or  advice  is  needed,  and 
for  the  hundred  and  one  things  the  school  gives 
its  students. 

The  meetings  of  a  school  club  are  much  like 
those  of  any  other  club,  but  certain  speeches  may 
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be  made  at  such  a  club  that  would  have  no  place 
on  the  usual  program.  These  are  the  salutatory, 
prophecy,  and  valedictory. 

Examples  of  such  speeches  are  here  given,  but 
each  speaker  should  make  changes  that  will  give 
a  more  personal  touch  to  his  remarks.  He  may 
speak  of  the  foibles  of  his  mates,  but  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  hurt  their  feelings  by  making  fun 
of  real  failings  or  misfortunes. 

SALUTATORY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Students: 

Greetings!  We,  the  class  of  1925  of  the  Blank  High 
School,  tonight  cede  to  you,  the  class  of  1926,  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  seniors.  From  now  on,  until  you 
yourselves  shall  pass  on  to  others  that  proud  title, 
you  shall  be  the  leaders  and  the  shining  lights  of  this 
campus,  even  as  ’25  has  been.  To  you  shall  the 
haughty  juniors  make  obeisance,  the  impertinent 
sophs  bow,  while  the  little  freshmen  shall  crawl  upon 
the  ground  and  roll  over  at  your  behest.  And  even 
the  faculty  shall  consult  with  you  for  the  good  of  the 
school  and  the  question  of  making  you  work  hard 
enough  to  get  passing  marks.  Only  one  person  shall 
ye  not  tame,  that  same  being  Old  Mike,  the  night 
watchman.  Nothing  will  soften  his  wrath  when  he 
catches  you  trying  to  sneak  in  after  hours,  nothing 
will  keep  him  from  reporting  you  to  the  authorities 
before  chapel  the  next  morning.  Wherefore  we  say 
unto  you,  “Beware  of  Mike!” 
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But  we  are  leaving  to  you  more  than  all  this.  We 
are  leaving  in  your  hands  the  good  name  of  the  school, 
its  record  for  scholarship,  for  fair  dealing,  and  for 
turning  out  capable  men  and  women.  Look  that  you 
uphold  that  record,  even  as  we  have  tried  to  do.  Where 
we  failed,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  desire  and  effort.  If 
we  had  it  to  do  over,  how  much  better  a  record  we 
might  make!  Therefore  we  beg  you  to  realize  that 
some  day  you  will  stand  where  we  stand  tonight,  and 
so  shape  your  course  that  you  can  stand  facing  those 
who  come  after  you  and  the  world  to  which  you  are 
going  forth,  with  a  sense  of  work  well  done,  of  records 
for  which  you  need  feel  no  shame. 

We  pass  on  to  you  our  places  in  the  senior  rooms 
and  in  the  senior  club;  the  laboratories  where  we 
worked  are  yours;  the  athletic  field  and  the  mess 
room  are  yours.  But  greatest  of  all,  we  bequeath  to 
you  the  records  and  the  honor  of  the  school.  They 
are  yours  to  cherish  and  make  better  by  the  chapter 
you  add  to  their  history.  And  we  pass  on  to  you  the 
records  of  our  class  that  you  may  add  yours  thereto. 
There  is  no  greater  gift  within  our  power  than  that 
we  offer  you.  May  you  prize  it  even  as  we  have  done. 

[or] 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Blank  Club: 

This  night  is  the  parting  of  the  ways,  when  those 
who  graduate  must  leave  your  ranks  and  when  those 
they  have  chosen  to  come  after  them  shall  step  into 
office  and  guide  the  future  fate  of  the  club.  We  who 
are  dropping  the  reins  of  government  salute  you  who 
are  gathering  them  up  for  the  coming  year  of  service. 
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It  was  we  who  chose  you  from  all  the  student  body  to 
become  a  part  of  our  small  group,  who  chose  you  for 
brotherhood  with  us.  Therefore  we  feel  that  you  are 
all  picked  men,  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  that  we  and  our  predecessors  have  established. 

But,  in  parting,  we  have  a  message  to  leave  with 
you.  It  is  not  only  the  man  who  manages  a  meeting, 
the  man  who  makes  a  brilliant  speech,  or  the  man  who 
represents  us  on  the  athletic  board,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  club.  It  is  the  men  who  take 
care  of  the  details  of  their  duty,  who  attend  committee 
meetings,  who  keep  their  records  up  to  date,  and  their 
finances  in  perfect  order,  who  are  the  pillars  on  which 
this  structure  rests.  The  president  who  fails  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  duties,  the  secretary  who  forgets  to 
bring  his  records  or  send  notice  of  special  meetings, 
the  social  chairman  who  is  lacking  in  courtesy  and 
consideration  toward  any  member  or  guest,  the  member 
who  speaks  slightingly  of  a  fellow  member,  these  are 
the  rocks  on  which  many  a  good  club  is  wrecked. 

We  have  had  differences  of  opinion,  many  and  some¬ 
times  bitter  ones.  But  we  have  always  fought  in  the 
open,  and  the  minority  bowed  to  the  expressed  will 
of  the  majority.  That  this  is  one  of  the  strongest 
clubs  on  the  campus,  you  know;  that  its  record  is  the 
best,  you  also  know.  In  the  few  words  I  have  spoken 
I  have  tried  to  tell  why  it  holds  so  enviable  a  standing, 
and  to  beg  that  you,  our  successors,  will  so  serve  the 
club  that  its  record  in  years  to  come  will  be  even  higher 
than  it  is  today,  that  “unrivall’d  as  thy  merit  be  thy 
fame!” 
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PRESENTING  A  PICTURE  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  [principal’s  name]  and  Fellow  Students: 

On  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  class  of  ’25  who  are 
members  of  the  Athene  Club  I  have  the  delightful 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you  this  afternoon  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Madonna  della  Sedia.”  We  hope 
it  will  find  a  place  in  the  affections  of  future  students 
such  as  the  many  beautiful  pictures  already  on  our 
school  walls  hold  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  are 
leaving  you. 

[or] 

As  spokesman  for  the  Arts  Club,  may  I  take  a 
moment  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  gift  we  have  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  school  this 
afternoon?  Few  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  world,  but  that 
should  not  debar  us  from  knowing  and  loving  beautiful 
pictures. 

Because  we  want  this  school  to  stand  for  the  best  in 
everything,  we  wish  to  see  its  walls  bearing  a  message 
of  beauty  to  those  who  come  after  us.  The  world’s 
masterpieces  may  be  beyond  our  reach,  but,  with  the 
wonderful  reproduction  processes  now  being  used,  we 
may  have  really  fine  copies  of  these  pictures  upon  our 
walls.  In  that  way  we  may  become  familiar  with  them 
and  learn  to  love  them.  The  members  of  the  Arts 
Club  who  are  among  this  year’s  graduates  have  chosen 
a  copy  of  Breton’s  “  Song  of  the  Lark  ’’  as  their  parting 
gift  to  you.  This  picture  of  a  peasant  girl,  scythe  in 
hand,  going  to  her  work  in  the  early  morning  and 
stopping  with  up-raised  head  to  listen  to  the  notes  of 
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the  singing  lark,  is  a  very  simple  composition.  But 
as  you  grow  familiar  with  it  you  will  ever  find  in  it 
new  beauties,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  remain  when 
many  a  showier  picture  has  passed  out  of  mind.  And 
so  we  give  it  to  you,  hoping  it  may  be  one  of  many  to 
adorn  these  walls  and  help  those  who  come  after  us  to 
know  and  love  some  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  in  art. 
In  the  name  of  the  Arts  Club  members,  class  of  ’25, 

I  present  this  picture  to  the  -  School.  [This 

last  sentence  may  be  omitted  unless  it  accompanies 
the  unveiling  or  actual  motion  of  presenting  the 
picture.] 


PROPHECY 

Mr.  Chairman: 

The  brightest  class  in  the  history  of  the  Blank  High 
School  is  about  to  disband.  I  am,  as  you  notice, 
moderate  and  temperate  in  my  statement.  There  is 
much  more  I  could  .call  this  class,  but  I  will  hold  my 
natural  enthusiasm  in  check.  Why  “gild  the  lily”? 
Everybody  knows  what  a  wonderful  class  it  has  been. 
Even  in  its  tender  freshman  years  it  was  noted  as  the 
class  that  stood  in  the  front  rank  for  the  number  of 
flunk  notices  it  collected.  Yet  it  weathered  the  storms 
and  today,  armed  with  red-ribboned  diplomas,  stands 
ready  to  subdue  the  world. 

Our  only  sorrow  is  for  you  who  remain.  How  you 
will  miss  us!  Who  now  will  teach  the  juniors  due 
humility  and  give  so  worthy  an  example  to  the  little 
frosh?  But  we  have  our  work  to  do  and,  after  a  due 
season  of  vacation  for  some,  and  four  years  in  college 
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for  others,  our  group  will  startle  and  enlighten  the 
world.  What  will  we  do?  To  begin  with,  there  is 
Johnson.  He  who  made  the  most  uncanny  mixtures 
that  drove  us  from  lab.,  choking  and  weeping  real 
tears,  is  going  to  put  to  use  all  he  learned  here  and 
invent  photographic  processes  that  will  make  the 
transmission  of  photographs  over  the  telephone  seem 
like  mere  child’s  play.  And  Lawton?  He  will  shine 
in  the  halls  of  state.  They  say  that  Hilton  will  be 
the  recognized  head  of  the  medical  fraternity  the  year 
after  he  graduates  from  the  medical  college  that  he 
expects  to  enter  this  autumn.  As  to  Willis,  I  am  sure 
none  will  dispute  that  his  sermons  will  be  so  popular 
he  will  be  forced  out  of  church  after  church  because 
each  one  successively  will  prove  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  great  audiences  his  eloquence  will 
attract. 

Galloway  says  he  intends  to  go  into  his  father’s 
insurance  business,  but  who  of  those  who  *saw  him 
this  morning  leading  the  parade  of  graduates,  can 
doubt  that  his  real  vocation  is  that  of  a  social  leader? 
Such  grace,  such  dignity  did  he  display !  Leading  the 
grand  march  at  the  charity  ball,  escorting  the  hostess 
in  to  dinner,  acting  as  chief  usher  at  weddings — that 
is  his  true  field ! 

And  speaking  of  weddings  naturally  brings  us  to 
Miss  Gordon.  She  says  she  is  going  to  college,  is 
going  to  be  an  analytical  chemist.  We  believe  she  is 
honest  and  means  what  she  says,  but  looking  back 
over  our  high-school  career  and  remembering  the 
hearts  offered  at  her  shrine,  who  can  doubt  that  it 
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will  be  household  chemistry  she  practices,  and  that 
the  establishment  she  heads  will  be  her  home? 

Nell  Vincent  says  she  is  going  to  write.  If  she  does 
half  as  well  as  she  did  in  senior  English,  the  editors 
ought  to  go  tumbling  over  each  other  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  her  manuscripts.  May  that  be  so,  for  she  will 
need  what  she  earns.  The  income  of  a  minister’s  wife 
isn’t  a  princely  one,  they  say,  Nell. 

Grace  Allis  and  Beth  Norton  are  going  to  Bryn 
Mawr  where  there  won’t  be  any  horrid  boys  to  bother 
their  serious  efforts  at  study.  Sounds  well,  of  course, 
but  didn’t  somebody  hint  that  Penn  Medic  and  the 
state  university  are  within  easy  hail?  Just  the  same, 
those  two  are  out  to  make  a  record  in  history, 
and  if  past  achievements  are  any  augury  of  future 
success,  they  will  bring  honor  to  the  name  of  our  “old 
Blank  High.” 

There  you  have  mapped  out  the  future  of  all  the 
class  except  its  two  most  important  members:  our 
mascot,  Blink,  and  myself.  As  to  Blink,  we  confide 
him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Professor  May  ton,  who 
always  has  claimed  a  half  interest  in  him.  Blink  will 
continue  to  be,  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  the  best 
and  the  hungriest  bull  pup  on  the  campus.  He  will 
always  manage  to  get  his  “three  squares”  each  day, 
with  a  few  extra  meals  sandwiched  in  between,  and  he 
will  die,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  from  a  severe  attack  of  the 
gout.  As  for  me — after  seeing  me  conduct  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Blank  Club,  is  there  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  here  assembled  that  I  shall  shine  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  bringing  down  my  gavel 
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with  a  smart  rap  that  shall  bring  the  representatives 
of  this  nation  to  prompt  attention?  Whether  I  shall 
stop  there  or  wander  on  into  the  White  House  it  is 
too  early  to  say.  But  having  the  task  given  me  of 
prophesying  for  my  class,  who  shall  blame  me  for 
picking  out  a  nice  little  prophecy  for  myself? 

But,  joking  aside,  no  matter  where  we  go  or  what 
we  do,  may  it  be  for  the  glory  of  Blank  High  School, 
that  she  may  be  proud  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  as 
they  are  of  her. 

[or] 

Mr.  Chairman: 

The  class  prophecy  was  read  this  morning  and 
tonight  I  am  asked  to  make  a  prophecy  for  those  of 
the  class  who  are  members  of  the  Blank  Club.  What 
can  I  add  to  this  morning’s  speech  ?  Who  of  us  doubts 
that  Johnson  will  do  wizardry  with  photography,  or 
that  Hilton  will  be  the  doctor  we  all  patronize  in  days 
to  come  in  an  effort  to  keep  our  families  from  cashing 
in  those  insurance  policies  we  get  from  Galloway  ?  Or 
who  doubts  the  modest  prophecy  of  my  reaching 
Congress?  Not  I,  at  any  rate!  But  whatever  we 
achieve,  we  will  give  part  of  the  credit,  at  least,  to 
our  club,  and  hope  that  you  will  all  of  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  proud  of  your  graduate  members. 
And  for  our  club  I  prophesy  a  long  life  and  a  successful 
one,  and  that  her  new  sons  will  cherish  her  as  did  those 
who  are  about  to  leave  her.  It  was  we  who  chose  you 
men  to  carry  on  after  we  have  gone.  We  think  our 
choice  was  a  wise  one.  May  you  do  as  well  in  picking 
your  successors! 
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VALEDICTORY 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Blank  Club: 

Last  evening  we  heard  the  farewell  address  made 
to  our  school  in  behalf  of  the  graduating  class.  Today 
I  stand  before  you  as  representative  of  those  graduates 
who  are  members  of  the  Blank  Club.  It  is  hard  to 
say  farewell  to  those  who  have  been  our  friends  and 
companions  these  past  four  years.  Perhaps  we  have 
taken  too  much  for  granted — the  faculty  who  have 
been  so  ready  with  their  advice  and  their  help;  our 
fellow  students  who  have  been  friends  and  companions 
such  as  any  man  might  envy! 

But  our  turn  has  come  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
prove  that  our  school  turns  out  boys  and  girls  who  are 
ready  to  face  the  world  and  gradually  take  their  place 
in  the  work  of  life.  We  hope  that  we  may  prove 
a  credit  to  our  school,  our  club,  and  those  with  whom 
we  were  associated  here.  We  are  ready  to  go,  yet 
at  this  last  minute  we  are  a  bit  sad  at  the  thought 
of  parting. 

What  good  times  we  have  had  together !  How  much 
this  club  has  meant  to  us !  We  thought  of  it  as  a  social 
gathering,  but  it  was  far  more.  Here  we  learned  what 
teamwork  means.  We  learned  that  the  majority  rules, 
and  that  it  is  as  great  an  achievement  to  take  defeat 
well  as  it  is  to  win.  We  have  won  debates  and  lost 
them.  We  have  run  for  office  and  been  beaten  or 
have  won  out.  And  we  learned  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  victor  who  was  loved,  as  the 
man  who  took  his  success  modestly,  or  the  van¬ 
quished  one  who  accepted  defeat  gracefully. 
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We  learned,  too,  that  it  was  not  the  brilliant  man 
who  was  the  real  favorite.  The  best  beloved  was  the 
one  who  was  always  kindly,  always  courteous,  always 
ready  to  do  his  share  in  the  little  tasks  as  well  as  in 
the  big  ones  that  took  him  into  the  limelight.  The 
man  who  today  stands  at  the  head  of  our  debating 
team  won  his  way  there  by  work.  He  had  plenty  of 
gray  matter,  of  course,  but  any  one  of  us  could  mention 
half  a  dozen  others  wh6  can  make  a  more  brilliant 
impromptu  speech,  who  can,  at  their  will,  set  us  laugh¬ 
ing  or  wanting  to  cry,  but  no  man  is  as  steady,  as 
reliable,  as  painstaking,  and,  withal,  as  sure  fire,  as 
is - 

The  officers  who  have  served  us  so  well  this  past 
year,  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  stood 
behind  us  in  all  our  endeavors,  our  fellow  members — 
I  have  not  the  words  to  express  what  we  who  are 
leaving  you  would  have  you  know  of  our  loyalty  and 
appreciation  of  all  you  have  done  for  us.  May  our 
future  be  such  that  we  will  reflect  credit  upon  our 
Alma  Mater,  upon  our  club. 

Some  few  of  us  may  even  be  counted  among  the 
stars  that  shed  light  upon  this  place  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  but  whether  or  not  we  attain  such  eminence, 
let  us  so  live  that  when  we  return  to  these  halls  from 
time  to  time,  we  shall  come  as  welcome  guests,  of  whom 
those  in  command  can  say  with  pride,  “These  are  our 
beloved  sons.” 

Nor  is  this  a  complete  parting  from  you  all,  for 
wherever  we  go,  whatever  we  do,  the  memories  and 
the  training  we  have  received  here  will  be  with  us 
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always,  shaping  our  course,  helping  us  to  steer  our 
bark  through  the  depths  and  the  rapids  of  life.  And 
may  we  also  be  given  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
we,  in  our  turn,  have  left  some  little  impress  on  this 
beloved  place,  that  our  coming  and  going  have  not 
passed  without  leaving  their  mark.  And  so  we  do 
not  say,  “Farewell!”  but  leave  you  with  that  cheerier 
greeting,  “Until  we  meet  again!” 

[or] 

A  year  ago  when  I  sat  where  you  are  sitting  and 
listened  to  Morgan  giving  the  farewell  address  for 
his  class,  I  thought  how  wonderful  it  must  be  to 
have  finished  with  school  and  be  stepping  out  into 
the  world  where,  as  a  free  agent,  each  must  carve  his 
way  unguided.  But  tonight,  as  I  face  you,  though  I 
would  not  draw  back,  there  is  a  sadness  at  going, 
a  reluctance  that  a  year  ago  would  have  seemed 
impossible. 

These  years  have  meant  so  much  to  us  all — such 
wealth  of  friendship,  such  unstinted  help  in  achieving 
our  aims,  such  stimulation  to  ambitions,  that  the  idea 
of  faring  forth  without  these  is  indeed  a  fearsome 
thing.  We  have  cut  classes,  we  have  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  we  have  not  always  lived  up  to  what 
was  expected  of  us,  yet  not  one  of  those  who  go  forth 
this  night  but  will  be  a  better  man  or  woman  for 
having  been  here. 

It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  mention  any  one 
more  than  another  of  the  faculty;  they  have  all  been 
such  helpful  friends  to  us.  Yet  we  cannot  go  without 
voicing  our  gratitude  to  our  president  [or  head  master] 
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for  the  way  he  has  stood  by  us  in  our  times  of  trouble 
and  helped  us  back  to  the  straight  path.  Just  to  know 
him  has  been,  in  itself,  an  education  in  manhood,  in 
devotion  to  duty,  and  in  all  the  qualities  that  make 
for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship. 

Nor  can  we  leave  unspoken  our  special  appreciation 
of  what  our  senior  dean  has  done  for  us.  Especially 
in  the  work  of  this  club  has  his  influence  been  felt.  He 
taught  us  to  take  victory  modestly  and  defeat  bravely, 
that  the  game  and  not  the  individual  was  the  thing 
that  counted,  a  lesson  that  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead  when  we  are  working  with  others  in  times  to 
come. 

But  why  single  out  individuals?  Not  one  of  the 
faculty  but  has  done  his  share  to  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  each  one  of  us  and  to  help  us  control  those 
impulses  that  are  unworthy  the  standards  an  alumnus 
of  this  school  should  attain. 

Our  alumni  have  always  been  loyal.  They  have 
given  us  many  of  our  beautiful  buildings;  to  them  we 
owe  much  of  the  best  that  is  in  our  library,  our  art 
gallery,  and  our  science  laboratory.  May  we,  in  our 
turn,  be  true  to  our  Alma  Mater  and  make  her  grow 
in  beauty  and  in  strength,  that  those  who  follow  us 
may  have  even  greater  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and 
advancement  than  we  have  had. 

And  then  there  is  our  club,  the  Blank  Club.  We 
who  belong  to  this  fraternity  have  yet  another  tie  that 
binds  us  here.  It  has  been  the  best  of  fellowship,  the 
best  of  aids  and  of  incentives.  How  many  a  night, 
tired  and  discouraged,  we  have  gathered  here,  only 
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to  go  out  after  a  few  short  hours  with  our  burdens 
lightened,  our  vision  cleared.  Just  the  feeling  that 
others  were  carrying  the  same  loads,  and  carrying  them 
cheerfully  and  bravely  and  well,  helped  us  to  see 
wherein  we  had  failed,  and  girded  us  anew  for  the 
struggle. 

What  can  be  said  of  this  fellowship?  Some  things 
are  too  intimate  and  too  dear  to  us  to  be  brought  forth 
and  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  men.  We  who  have 
worked  and  played  together  know  this  bond.  Were 
it  not  that  others  have  gone  forth  as  we  are  going,  and 
yet  held  their  brotherhood  with  those  who  carry  on 
here,  we  would  indeed  be  sad  at  the  parting.  But  we 
know  that  wherever  we  go  we  shall  find  our  brothers 
to  welcome  us,  individually  or  in  local  alumni  groups, 
and  it  is  this  knowledge  that  makes  the  parting 
possible. 

You  who  remain  must  carry  on  the  work,  must 
keep  the  club  up  to  its  high  standards,  so  that,  as  each 
year  a  new  group  comes  forth,  its  members  may 
measure  up  to  the  standards  that  our  founders  set 
for  us,  and  that  have  been  kept  up  by  the  records  of 
such  men  as  Hale  and  West  and  Ormond  and  our 
own  men,  Logan  and  Welloughby. 

And  now,  as  I  bid  you  farewell  for  the  group  of  ’25, 
that  you  may  bear  us  in  memory  I  wish  to  present 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  those  who  join 
the  alumni  tonight,  this  gavel.  May  it  call  to  order 
many  a  meeting  and  may  its  lightest  tap  be  a  signal 
that  gains  cheerful  response.  I  thank  you,  my  class¬ 
mates,  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  in  making  me 
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your  spokesman,  and  I  thank  also  this  audience  that 
has  accorded  me  its  attention. 

“We  part — no  matter  how  we  part, 

There  are  some  thoughts  we  utter  not, 

Deep  treasur’d  in  our  inmost  heart, 

Never  reveal ’d,  and  ne’er  forgot ! 

“Why  murmur  at  the  common  lot? 

We  part — I  speak  not  of  the  pain, — 

But  when  shall  I  each  lovely  spot 
And  each  lov’d  face  behold  again? ’M- 

1  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 
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THE  CLUB  ESSAY 

Examples  I  could  cite  you  more; 

But  be  contented  with  these  four; 

For  when  one’s  proofs  are  aptly  chosen 

Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen. 

Prior,  Alma. 

The  majority  of  clubs  and  societies  undertake 
some  serious  work;  even  the  clubs  avowedly 
formed  for  social  purposes  may  hold  occasional 
meetings  at  which  papers  on  various  subjects  are 
presented  by  the  members.  Some  clubs  have  a 
literary  section  before  which  regular  programs  of 
essays  and  debates  are  given.  The  subjects  may 
be  chosen  either  by  an  entertainment  or  a  literary 
committee,  or  choice  is  left  to  the  participants. 
In  any  event  the  papers  must  be  prepared  care¬ 
fully,  and  that  means  the  giving  of  both  time  and 
study. 

In  preparing  any  speech  or  essay,  certain  points 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chief  topic  must  be  decided  upon.  By  stating 
our  subject  and  giving  a  general  idea  of  how  we 
will  treat  it,  we  have  our  introduction.  We  next 
decide  what  points  to  cover  in  speaking  on  our 
subject,  and  these  give  the  development  of  theme. 
These  two  matters  settled  for  the  time  being 
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(sometimes  a  few  points  must  be  changed  when 
the  material  is  worked  out  for  final  writing),  we 
determine  what  is  the  main  idea  we  wish  left  in 
the  minds  of  our  audience,  and  that  forms  our 
conclusion.  Practically  every  essay,  composition, 
or  debate  can  be  treated  in  these  three  divisions: 
(i)  introduction,  (2)  development,  (3)  conclusion. 

Selecting  the  subject.  Most  persons  find  the 
best  way  to  prepare  any  paper  is  to  write  down 
the  main  points  to  be  covered.  This  done,  the 
points  should  be  arranged  in  the  best  order  for 
working  up  to  the  climax  in  the  conclusion.  The 
outline  may  have  subjects  added  or  rearranged 
while  the  work  is  progressing,  because  when  one 
is  studying  a  subject  he  often  finds  material  he 
had  not  thought  of  using,  which  will  add  much 
to  the  value  of  his  essay.  But  the  plan  must  be 
kept  within  definite  limits,  because  no  short 
essay  can  cover  every  possible  aspect  of  a  subject. 
For  instance,  a  paper  written  about  “A  Trip  to 
London”  would  have  to  be  limited  to  just  a  few 
of  the  places  that  might  be  seen.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  a  tale  in  itself;  there  is  a  whole  story 
in  the  old  parks  and  their  history;  the  picture 
galleries,  the  river  Thames,  the  Tower  of  London, 
each  one  of  these  could  fill  a  book.  So  we  can 
see  the  need  of  limiting  our  essay  to  some  phase 
of  the  chosen  subject  that  can  be  covered  in  fairly 
interesting  manner  in  the  time  allotted  to  us. 
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PRELIMINARY  WORK  ON  AN  ESSAY 

After  we  get  well  into  our  work,  we  may  find 
that  one  idea  we  meant  to  use  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  we  thought  it,  while  another  that 
we  had  forgotten  to  mention  is  really  very  valu¬ 
able  indeed  and  must  be  included.  So  the  first 
draft  of  our  outline  may  be  changed  after  we  have 
done  some  studying  on  our  subject.  Its  real 
purpose  is  to  give  us  a  starting  point  and  head  us 
in  the  right  direction  so  we  will  not  waste  time 
gathering  material  over  too  wide  a  range  of  ideas. 
But  once  our  facts  are  gathered  and  the  outline 
revised,  we  should  keep  to  the  topics  chosen, 
unless  we  have  very  good  reason  indeed  for 
making  a  change. 

If  we  wish  people  to  understand  our  ideas  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  understand  them  very 
thoroughly  ourselves  before  trying  to  impress 
them  upon  others.  Therefore  we  must  study 
our  subject  carefully.  It  is  not  enough  to  write 
so  and  so  many  words.  Our  words  must  all  have 
meaning.  They  must  relate,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  our  theme,  and  we  must  know  more 
about  our  subject  than  we  tell. 

Two  men  were  looking  at  some  fine  photographs 
of  scenes  in  Rome.  One  of  the  men  glanced 
carelessly  at  the  pictures ;  the  other  studied  them 
carefully  and  then  began  talking  about  them  in 
a  way  that  soon  aroused  the  interest  of  his 
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companion,  who  exclaimed,  “You  make  those  pic¬ 
tures  seem  so  fascinating!  How  can  you  see  so 
much  in  them?”  And  the  other  answered,  “I 
have  been  in  Rome  many  times,  and  when  I  look 
at  these  pictures  I  see  not  only  what  the  photo¬ 
graph  shows  but  also,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  what  is 
around  the  corner.” 

So,  when  we  write  on  any  subject  we  must 
study  it  until  we  know  far  more  than  we  tell 
about  it,  and  then,  when  we  give  some  of  our  facts, 
our  minds  will  “see  around  the  corner”  and  thus 
give  a  live,  vivid  interest  to  what  we  have  to  say. 

Method  of  study.  When  we  do  not  know 
where  to  begin  in  the  study  of  a  subject,  the 
dictionary  provides  a  satisfactory  starting  point. 
Its  definitions  add  unsuspected  meanings  to  some 
subjects  and  limit  others  to  much  smaller  scope 
than  we  had  counted  upon.  Take  the  word 
“verse,”  for  example.  Most  of  us  think  of  that 
word  as  meaning  a  section  of  a  poem,  a  stanza. 
It  has  that  meaning,  but  it  has  also  a  primary 
meaning  of  “a  line  of  poetry,”  so  that  in  speaking 
of  a  verse  we  may  mean  a  single  line.  Similarly, 
when  writing  an  essay  on  “Advantages  of  a 
College  Education”  we  do  well  to  limit  our  word 
“college  ”  to  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  which  we  are  writing,  since  the  United 
States,  France,  and  England  have  different  ideas 
on  what  sort  of  school  constitutes  a  college,  and 
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these  differences  are  touched  upon  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  definitions. 

Of  course,  if  our  subject  is  geographical,  we 
will  turn  to  the  gazetteer  at  the  back  of  the 
dictionary,  while  for  a  noted  person  of  ancient 
times  we  look  in  the  biographical  section.  For 
modern  geographic  words  we  must  seek  the 
newer  separate  atlas  or  gazetteer;  for  modern 
biographic  material  we  usually  can  make  our 
start  by  consulting  Who's  Who  or  Who's  Who  in 
America. 

The  card  catalog  of  the  local  public  library  or 
school  library  is  a  wonderfully  helpful  source  of 
information.  The  catalog  in  most  modern  libra¬ 
ries  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  by  looking 
under  the  desired  subject  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  find  several  books  listed  there.  The  “call 
number”  by  which  the  book  is  found  on  the  shelf 
is  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  whether 
readers  go  to  the  shelves  for  themselves  or  ask 
library  attendants  for  the  books,  these  numbers 
are  necessary  in  finding  the  volumes. 

The  larger  libraries  have  also  an  index  to 
periodicals  in  which  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  better-known  magazines  are  listed.  These 
lists  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and 
subject. 

Most  catalogs  suggest  related  subjects  undei 
which  material  may  be  found.  For  example,  if 
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we  were  writing  on  “The  Value  of  Tree  Planting” 
we  would  look  under  the  letter  T  for  “Trees.” 
If  we  did  not  get  enough  references  under  that 
heading  we  would  probably  find  after  the  last 
reference  under  our  subject  a  list  of  other  headings 
under  which  to  look:  “Arbor  Day”;  “Barks”; 
“Forests  and  Forestry”;  “Trees,  diseases  of”; 
“Woods”;  “Wood  lots”;  also,  a  list  of  material 
arranged  under  countries  so  that  we  could  make 
a  separate  study  of  the  trees  of  France  or  England 
or  of  our  own  country. 

Perhaps  we  are  planning  to  write  of  tree  plant¬ 
ing  as  a  town  improvement.  Even  so,  some  of 
the  books  listed  under  “Trees”  will  be  helpful, 
and  we  can  look  also  under  “Town  improvement” 
and  ‘  ‘  Community  improvement  ”  or  “  Community 
betterment”  for  additional  books. 

We  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  sources  from 
which  information  may  be  gleaned  for  the  essay 
on  tree  planting.  There  is  the  encyclopedia  with 
its  carefully  written  articles  and,  on  some  sub¬ 
jects,  special  encyclopedias.  And  then  there  is 
the  librarian  to  consult,  for,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
after  we  have  gathered  all  the  material  we  can 
find,  the  librarian  can  recommend  some  further 
book  or  magazine  article  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to  us. 

When  we  begin  reading  on  a  subject  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  notes  as  we  go  along,  both 
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copying  useful  information  and  noting  any  other 
ideas  the  authors  happen  to  suggest  to  us.  Once 
gathered,  these  notes  must  be  arranged  to  follow 
the  plan  we  had  made  in  our  outline.  When  this 
is  done  we  are  ready  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  final 
writing. 

WRITING  AN  ESSAY 

Remember  that  each  sentence  should  express 
some  idea.  Words  that  fail  to  add  to  the  subject 
matter  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  ideas  expressed, 
should  be  dropped.  If  each  sentence  expresses 
its  meaning  clearly,  if  these  sentences  are  placed 
in  groups  that  form  paragraphs,  each  carrying 
out  a  fuller  development  of  the  idea,  we  are 
building  a  satisfactory  essay. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  people  agree  with  our 
ideas,  but  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  under¬ 
stand  the  thoughts  we  are  trying  to  convey  to 
them. 

Nor  need  we  be  discouraged  because  we  have 
very  little  first-hand  information  on  our  subject. 
If  we  read  carefully  and  try  to  see  in  our  minds 
all  the  wonderful  things  described,  we  will  finally 
get  a  live,  vivid  picture  to  pass  on  to  those  who 
listen  to  our  essay.  Little  incidents  and  bits 
of  action  may  be  added  until  people  will  feel 
that  we  really  saw  the  scenes  we  are  describing 
to  them. 
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Let  us  take  the  subject  of  tree  planting  as  an 
example.  Most  of  us  have  done  no  actual  tree 
planting,  but  we  have  ideas  as  to  how  and  why 
it  should  be  done  and  can  put  real  action  and 
fancy  into  our  essay  on  the  subject. 

First  we  will  prepare  an  outline  on 

The  Value  of  Tree  Planting 

(1)  Introduction 

We  call  up  a  picture  of  what  a  city  would  look 
like  without  trees,  instead  of  making  the  direct 
statement  that  trees  are  beautiful  and  useful. 

(2)  Discussion 

a)  Trees  die,  therefore  we  must  replant. 

b)  Beauty  not  the  only  reason  for  planting ;  other 

reasons  given:  in  summer  trees  provide 
shade;  in  winter,  a  wind  break;  roots  store 
moisture,  serving  as  a  drain  and  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  sweet ;  roots  keep  land  from 
sliding;  trees  purify  the  air  we  breathe; 
leaves  make  good  fertilizer;  trunks  and 
branches  supply  summer  and  winter  homes 
for  birds  and  other  animals. 

c )  Choose  some  trees  for  quick  growth,  some  for 

slow  growth.  Thus  we  may  supply  our¬ 
selves  and  also  build  for  future  generations. 

d)  Some  objections  answered:  Do  not  plant 

where  grass  is  wanted;  do  not  plant  where 
sunlight  is  needed;  do  not  plant  trees  that 
grow  poorly  in  the  soil  or  in  the  climate 
of  the  given  place. 
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(3)  Conclusion 

To  indicate  what  a  large  subject  tree  planting 
really  is,  tell  other  uses  of  trees  not  touched  upon 
in  this  essay,  and  then  come  down  to  the  limited 
part  of  the  subject  you  wish  to  cover  and  tell 
why  we  should  plant  trees. 

With  the  foregoing  outline  as  a  guide  let  us 
now  write  a  very  short  essay  on  our  subject,  as 
follows : 


The  Value  of  Tree  Planting 
(Essay) 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  trees  that  we  take 
their  presence  for  granted  and  seldom  think  about 
what  we  owe  to  them.  But  let  us  stop  for  a  moment 
and  think  what  our  town  would  look  like  if  all  the  trees 
were  taken  away!  Think  of  the  park  without  shade; 
think  of  the  broad,  beautiful  avenues  without  masses 
of  green  along  the  roadways.  Even  our  own  little 
yards  and  gardens  would  be  bare  indeed  if  all  the  trees 
were  to  disappear.  Just  the  thought  of  how  our  town 
and  our  homes  would  look  without  trees  to  beautify 
them  is  enough  to  make  us  appreciate  something  of 
what  trees  mean  to  us. 

But  appreciation  of  trees  is  not  enough.  They  do 
not  live  forever,  and  therefore,  if  we  want  to  have 
them  about  us,  we  must  keep  planting  to  replace  those 
that  die  or  must  be  removed  for  some  other  reason. 
To  help  us  remember  this  fact  we  celebrate  Arbor  Day 
each  year.  In  some  localities  this  holiday  is  observed 
only  by  the  school  children,  but  in  many  communities 
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everybody  takes  part,  and  children  and  grown  folks 
plant  trees  and  celebrate  together. 

Trees  are  not  planted  for  their  beauty  alone,  although 
that  means  much  to  us.  They  give  us  also  a  much- 
needed  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer. 
On  many  a  hot  day  people  are  thankful  for  the  shade 
of  our  great  rows  of  elms  on  the  boulevard,  while  out 
in  the  pastures  we  see  the  cows  and  horses  gathered  in 
the  lee  of  the  willows,  glad  to  find  a  place  where  the 
sun  cannot  beat  down  upon  them.  In  winter,  these 
same  trees,  bare  of  green  and  snow  decked,  form  a 
shield  from  wind  and  driving  snow,  and  again  both  men 
and  beasts  seek  their  protection. 

Not  only  the  visible  part  of  a  tree  is  valuable.  The 
roots  also  do  needed  service.  In  wet  weather  they 
gather  in  quantities  of  moisture  from  the  surrounding 
ground,  thus  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  excess  water. 
This  they  store,  and,  when  dry  weather  comes,  the 
moisture  they  hold  proves  of  value  in  dampening  the 
ground  again.  By  this  regulation  of  the  water  supply 
the  ground  is  kept  sweet  and  pure.  The  roots  also 
serve  to  brace  the  banks  of  streams,  the  fine  network 
of  rootlets  holding  the  earth  back ;  and  on  the  mountain 
sides  they  keep  the  ground  from  slipping  downward. 

Just  as  the  roots  keep  the  ground  pure,  so  the  leaves 
help  in  purifying  the  air,  for  trees  breathe  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  air  that  are  fatal  to  man  and  give  them 
forth  again  in  the  oxygen  form  we  need.  And  when 
autumn  comes,  and  the  leaves  fall  to  the  ground,  they 
make  an  excellent  fertilizer,  enriching  the  earth  to 
make  the  tree  grow  stronger  and  larger. 
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In  summertime  the  birds  seek  the  branches  and  tree 
trunks  for  their  home  building,  while  in  winter  the 
hollows  in  the  trunks  make  an  ideal  shelter  for  animals 
that  sleep  away  the  cold  season,  and  for  the  active 
little  squirrels  that  use  these  holes  as  their  storehouses 
as  well  as  their  homes. 

Trees  do  not  all  grow  with  equal  rapidity.  Some 
grow  slowly  and  live  many  years ;  others  grow  quickly 
but  do  not  live  so  long.  When  we  plant  we  must  bear 
this  fact  in  mind  and  plant  a  quick  grower,  like  a  willow 
or  cottonwood,  if  we  want  to  enjoy  shade  within  a  few 
years,  while  if  we  are  planting  for  the  future  we  will 
get  better  results  from  the  slow-growing  elm.  Many 
streets  are  planted  with  the  slow-growing  trees  between 
the  rapid  ones,  and  that  is  a  very  sensible  plan,  since 
it  provides  for  both  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
elms  will  be  small  when  the  other  trees  are  in  their 
glory,  but  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  quick  growers 
will  be  gone,  and  the  elms  will  have  become  so  large 
that  there  will  be  no  room  for  other  trees  in  the  row. 
By  this  alternate  planting,  both  our  generation  and  the 
generations  that  come  after  us  will  be  provided  with 
shade  trees,  and  who  that  has  enjoyed  the  shade  of  fine 
old  trees  that  others  have  planted  for  us  will  deny  the 
good  that  comes  from  planting  for  the  future  as  well 
as  for  the  present? 

Of  course  we  must  not  plant  trees  in  spots  where  we 
want  grass  to  grow,  nor  must  we  plant  too  many  trees 
close  to  our  houses  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  sunlight  in  our 
rooms.  Common  sense  should  be  used  in  planting, 
both  in  selecting  the  location  for  our  trees  and  in 
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choosing  such  varieties  as  will  grow  well  in  our  soil 
and  in  our  climate  if  we  expect  to  have  them  grow 
satisfactorily. 

Trees  are  planted  for  many  reasons  besides  those  of 
health  and  beauty.  A  large  volume  could  be  written 
on  tree  products:  lumber,  resins,  fruits,  medicines, 
acids,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals.  Our  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  paper  made  from  wood  pulp ;  a  substitute 
for  cotton  is  now  made  from  wood,  and  new  uses  for 
tree  products  are  found  continually.  But  we  are 
thinking  of  the  tree  itself  as  an  asset  to  a  town  or 
garden,  and  even  without  its  product  of  wood  and  bark 
and  sap  it  is  worth  planting  for  the  beauty,  the  health¬ 
fulness,  and  the  comfort  and  protection  it  provides 
both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  For  even  in  winter, 
with  bare  branches  etched  against  the  gray  skies,  the 
trees  are  a  lovely  sight. 

Others  planted  the  trees  we  enjoy;  it  is  for  us,  in  our 
turn,  to  plant  our  share  of  trees,  that  those  who  come 
after  us  may  have  even  more  to  enjoy  than  have  we. 
Trees  are  a  monument  to  the  love  that  men  bear  their 
homes  and  their  city,  a  message  of  affection  to  those 
who  follow,  a  guidepost  to  the  way  all  should  cherish 
civic  health  and  beauty  that  they  may  bequeath  to 
others  even  as  they  have  received. 

COMPOSITIONS,  ESSAYS,  AND  DEBATES 

There  is  no  distinct  line  between  a  composition 
and  an  essay,  so  that  we  can  say,  ‘  ‘  This  is  a  com¬ 
position,  it  is  not  an  essay.”  When  we  put 
together  our  ideas  on  a  certain  subject  or  write  a 
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description  of  it  in  a  form  that  has  an  introduction, 
body  or  discussion,  and  a  conclusion,  the  result 
is  a  composition.  An  essay  is  also  a  composition, 
but  when  we  speak  of  a  literary  composition  as 
an  essay,  we  usually  mean  one  that  is  more 
elaborate  and  in  which  we  give  more  of  our  own 
viewpoint  than  we  would  in  a  simple  composition. 

The  word  theme  may  be  used  instead  of  essay, 
and  we  also  find  that  theme  is  used  by  some 
people  instead  of  thesis.  In  a  thesis  a  definite 
opinion  on  a  subject  is  expressed  and  arguments 
are  given  to  defend  that  view.  A  debate  has 
something  of  the  thesis  form,  for  each  side  on  the 
debate  tries  to  bring  forward  arguments  on  the 
subject  that  will  prove  that  that  side’s  contention 
is  the  correct  one.  Before  a  person  can  write 
a  good  thesis  or  debate,  he  must  be  able  to  write 
the  simpler  forms  of  composition  and  essay. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  farther  in  the  study  of 
the  essay.  To  begin  with,  let  us  examine  the 
usual  forms  in  which  essays  are  written. 

There  are  two  forms  of  essay,  the  descriptive 
and  the  narrative.  In  a  description  the  author 
tells  exactly  what  he  sees  or  hears  or  feels;  in  a 
narration  his  writing  takes  on  more  of  the  story 
form  and  he  may  include  his  personal  opinions 
or  actions.  While  the  same  subject  may  be  suited 
for  either  description  or  narration,  we  usually  find 
those  that  involve  judgment  or  action  better  suited 
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to  the  narrative  form.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
make  clear  the  difference  between  these  two  forms 
is  to  treat  the  same  subject  as  a  description  and 
then  as  a  narrative. 

The  Art  Institute 
(Description) 

The  Art  Institute  is  a  great  stone  building  down  near 
the  lake  shore.  In  it  are  many  treasures  gathered  from 
all  over  the  world.  In  one  room  are  mummies  from 
Egypt,  each  in  its  great  painted  wooden  case  or  sarcoph¬ 
agus.  There  are  glass  vases  and  goblets,  too,  and  carv¬ 
ings  of  wood  and  stone  that  show  what  wonderful 
work  was  done  by  these  people  of  long  ago. 

In  other  rooms  are  statues  by  famous  sculptors,  most 
of  them  by  French,  English,  and  American  artists. 
There  are  also  copies  of  other  statues,  the  originals  of 
which  are  in  other  cities,  many  of  them  in  Europe. 
Some  of  these  date  from  the  time  of  ancient  Rome  and 
Greece  and  were  made  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Then  there  are  the  paintings,  rooms  and  rooms  full 
of  them.  They  have  been  grouped  so  that  those  in  a 
room  go  well  together,  and  in  some  rooms  are  special 
exhibits,  either  by  one  artist  or  by  a  certain  group  of 
artists.  Just  now  there  is  a  room  filled  with  paintings 
by  the  famous  American,  John  Singer  Sargent.  He  is 
especially  noted  for  his  portraits,  and  several  of  these 
are  being  exhibited,  including  a  head  of  the  beloved 
American  actor,  Joseph  Jefferson,  who  used  to  play 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  His  is  such  a  merry,  kindly  face 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it. 
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The  whole  building  is  so  full  of  pictures  and  statues 
and  fine  carvings  in  ivory  and  etchings  that  a  person 
could  spend  many  days  there  without  seeing  them  all. 

The  Art  Institute 
(Narrative) 

Last  Saturday  the  members  of  our  class  went  to  the 
Art  Institute,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  so  many  beautiful 
things  could  be  found  in  any  place  as  we  saw  in  that 
big  stone  building  down  by  the  lake. 

First  we  went  into  the  Egyptian  room.  There  we 
saw  several  mummies  in  their  wrappings  of  cloth  and 
their  wooden  cases  (they  call  that  sort  of  a  case  a 
sarcophagus),  and  we  examined  the  paintings  on  the 
cases.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  portraits  of  the 
people  who  are  buried  in  them.  And  we  saw  all  the 
wonderful  glass  vases  and  goblets  and  the  wood  and 
stone  carvings  made  by  these  people  who  lived  and 
died  thousands  of  years  ago. 

From  there  we  went  into  the  statuary  rooms  and 
looked  at  statues  by  famous  sculptors.  I  think  I  liked 
the  modem  ones  better  than  some  of  the  very  old  ones, 
because  they  seemed  more  like  people  we  know,  and 
some  of  the  American  ones  were  about  subjects  we 
studied  in  history,  like  “The  Minuteman”  and  “The 
Puritan.”  Of  course,  some  of  the  statues  were  copies, 
the  originals  being  in  other  cities,  many  of  them  in 
Europe,  and  a  guard,  who  saw  us  looking  at  a  statue 
of  some  men  wrestling,  told  us  that  the  artist  who 
made  the  original  of  that  had  lived  before  the  days 
of  Christ. 
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We  went  upstairs  to  see  some  of  the  paintings,  and 
I  liked  especially  the  ones  in  a  room  that  was  filled 
with  the  works  of  the  great  American,  John  Singer 
Sargent.  These  are  just  a  loan  to  the  Art  Institute 
and  will  soon  be  taken  away,  so  I  was  very  glad  we 
went  while  they  were  on  exhibit.  His  portraits  are 
considered  his  best  work,  and  there  were  several  of 
beautiful  ladies,  but  the  one  I  liked  best  was  a  head  of 
the  famous  American  actor  Joseph  Jefferson.  He 
looked  so  kind  and  jolly  and  friendly.  Once  when  my 
father  read  me  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  told 
how  Joseph  Jefferson  used  to  act  Rip,  and  when  he 
called  his  dog,  Schneider,  everybody  felt  as  if  he  really 
had  a  dog  on  the  stage,  although  he  was  just  pretending 
he  had  one. 

We  saw  a  lot  of  other  pictures  and  some  carved  ivory 
and  a  room  filled  with  etchings,  but  the  things  I  liked 
best  were  the  statues  and  Joe  Jefferson. 

There  we  have  the  difference  between  descrip¬ 
tion  and  narration.  The  one  tells  facts,  the  other 
adds  opinions.  The  very  small  child  finds  it 
easier  to  write  a  description  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  express  abstract  ideas,  but  the  older 
he  gets  the  easier  it  becomes  to  give  his  individual 
opinions  at  the  same  time  that  he  states  his  facts. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  however,  to  find  a  subject 
for  an  essay,  although  writing  about  it,  once  the 
subject  is  assigned,  is  not  so  difficult.  The  list 
given  on  pages  209  to  213  will  prove  helpful,  both 
in  the  subjects  it  provides  and  because  these  will 
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suggest  others.  Many  of  these  are  suitable  for 
either  description  or  narration,  but  are  here  put 
under  the  head  to  which  they  seem  to  belong. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLUB  ESSAYS 
DESCRIPTIVE 

Birds  in  Our  Parks 

Our  Public  Library 

My  Treasure  Box 

A  Country  Tramp 

A  Winter  Picnic 

On  the  Flying  Field 

A  Day  in  Washington 

Birds,  Bees,  and  Butterflies 

My  Dog,  Mike 

Making  a  Radio  Set 

The  Romance  of  Stamp  Collecting 

Science  Today 

The  City  We  Live  In 

Shakespeare’s  Women 

Some  Modern  American  Authors 

American  Music  and  Musicians 

Club  Work  as  a  Character  Builder 

Our  Country 

The  City  Beautiful 

Courage  and  Fear 

NARRATIVE 

Some  Bad  Roads  I  Have  Known 
How  I  Earned  My  First  Money 
Going  Fishing 

Learning  Music  by  Phonograph 
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The  Surprise  Party 

Safety  First  in  an  Automobile 

My  Favorite  Sport 

The  Air  Mail  Goes  By 

Camping 

Coaxing  the  Garden  to  Bloom 

What  Our  Club  Has  Accomplished 

From  Housekeeper  to  Homemaker 

The  Value  of  Failure 

Practical  Citizenship 

Things  We  Can  Do  Without 

These  Modern  Young  Folks,  by  One  of  Them 

After  School  Days,  What  Next? 

Is  Courtesy  Dead  ? 

Why  Study? 

War,  Peace,  and  Honor 
Choice  of  Vocation 
Life  in  the  Small  Town 
Radio  Progress  in  the  Last  Year 

SUBJECTS  FOR  HOLIDAY  ESSAYS 

New  Year’s  Day: 

New  Year’s  and  the  Clean  Slate 
Old  New  Year’s  Customs 
Seeing  in  the  New  Year 
New  Year’s  Day  in  the  South 
Lincoln’s'Birthday  (February  12): 

Log  Cabin  to  White  House 
Lincoln,  the  Student 
Some  Books  Lincoln  Loved 
Lincoln  the  Lawyer 
Some  Lincoln  Stories 
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Valentine’s  Day  (February  14): 

The  Story  of  St.  Valentine 
Some  Old  Valentine  Verses 
My  Valentine 

Washington’s  Birthday  (February  22): 

The  Boyhood  of  Washington 
A  Visit  to  Mt.  Vernon 
Washington,  the  Surveyor 
The  War  for  Independence  and  Its  Leader 
Our  First  President 
The  Family  of  Washington 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  (March  17): 

The  Story  of  St.  Patrick 
Some  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Customs 
The  Land  of  St.  Patrick 
Ireland  Today 
Easter  (March  or  April) : 

The  First  Easter 
Some  Easter  Customs 
Easter  in  Washington 
Hunting  Easter  Eggs 
All  Fool’s  Day  (April  1): 

The  History  of  All  Fool’s  Day 
Some  Foolish  Wishes  for  Fool’s  Day 
How  I  Was  Fooled 
Arbor  Day  (in  April) : 

The  Glory  of  the  Trees 
Trees  in  Winter  and  Summer 
Why  Plant  Trees? 

Trees  and  Civic  Improvement 
Leaves  and  Needles 
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May  Day  (May  i) : 

May  Day  Customs  of  Many  Lands 
Flowers  in  May 
Spring  in  the  Country 
May  Queens  and  May  Baskets 
Mothers’  Day  (second  Sunday  in  May) : 
When  Mother  Was  a  Little  Girl 
My  Mother 
Some  Famous  Mothers 
The  Mother  of  Washington 
The  Stories  My  Mother  Tells  Me 
Memorial  Day  (May  30) : 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 
Under  the  Stars  of  France 
The  Standard  Bearers 
Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man 
Flag  Day  (June  14): 

Some  Early  American  Flags 

Flag  Etiquette 

When  the  Flag  Goes  By 

The  Flags  of  Nation,  State,  and  City 

Signal  Flags 

Independence  Day  (July  4) : 

From  Quill  Pen  to  Typewriter 
What  the  Declaration  Said 
Our  Country 

That  First  Independence  Day 
Labor  Day  (first  Monday  in  September) : 
Life  and  Labor 
The  Guilds 

What  Is  a  Trade  Union? 
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Hallowe’en  (October  30) : 

Harvest  Time 

Hallowe’en  Games  and  Superstitions 
All  Hallows  in  Ancient  England 
Armistice  Day  (November  11): 

Both  Sides  of  the  Ocean 
The  Great  War 
Working  for  Permanent  Peace 
Gold  Stars  and  Service  Stripes 
Thanksgiving  Day  (usually  last  Thursday  in 
November) : 

Plymouth  Rock  to  Oregon  Trail 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
Bud,  Blossom,  Fruit 
Our  Land  of  Plenty 
Why  I  Am  Thankful 
Christmas  Day  (December  25): 

Christmas  with  the  Poets 

Christmas  in  Many  Lands 

Christmas  Carols 

Some  Famous  Christmas  Stories 

Ancient  Christmas  Customs 

Santa  Claus  and  St.  Nicholas  Legends 

It  Is  More  Blessed  to  Give 

My  Ideal  Christmas 

Christmas  in  the  South 

Much  material  for  holiday  celebrations  and 
description  of  many  ancient  customs  can  be 
found  in  Robert  Chambers’  Book  of  Days ,  and 
also  in  the  series  of  books  on  the  various  holidays 
bv  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 

m/ 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


LETTER  FORMS 

To  read  with  profit,  is  of  care;  but  to  write  aptly,  is  of 
practice. — Tupper. 

LETTERS  OF  MEMBERS  PROPOSING  NEW  MEMBER 
Miss  Alice  West 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee 
Cadensis  Club 
My  dear  Miss  West: 

I  wish  to  propose  for  membership  in  the  Cadensis 
Club,  Miss  Grace  Sartain.  I  have  known  her  for  three 
years,  our  acquaintance  having  begun  before  we  entered 
high  school.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  club  membership,  for  she  is  always  pleasant  and 
courteous,  bears  her  share  in  any  undertaking,  and  is 
interested  in  the  type  of  work  our  club  is  doing.  Her 
mother’s  long  illness  has  kept  her  from  mingling  as 
much  as  she  should  with  others  of  her  own  age,  and 
therefore  she  is  shy  at  times,  a  trait  that  some  mistake 
.  for  snobbishness,  but  I  know  it  is  only  bashfulness 
that  will  disappear  when  she  has  more  opportunity 
to  be  with  other  girls.  I  am  making  this  explanation 
because  some  of  our  own  members  may  think  her 
unfriendly,  not  knowing  the  circumstances. 

She  is  a  good  student  and  I  think  would  debate  well, 
and  I  am  sure  will  gladly  do  her  share  of  club  work. 

Sincerely, 

Marcia  Gordon 
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I 

Dear  Miss  West: 

Marcia  Gordon  is  proposing  the  name  of  Grace 
Sartain  as  a  member  of  the  Cadensis  Club,  and  I  wish 
to  second  that  proposal.  While  I  have  known  Grace 
only  a  year,  we  are  near  neighbors  and  I  am  frequently 
in  her  home.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  homes  I 
have  ever  visited,  because  the  air  of  quiet  dignity  and 
refinement  is  always  the  same,  and  we  can  be  sure 
that  Grace,  if  she  is  elected,  will  be  a  member  wTho 
does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  She  is  the  only 
daughter  and  her  mother’s  invalidism  has  kept  her 
much  at  home,  so  she  really  needs  our  companionship. 
At  the  same  time  she  can  give  us  much,  for  she  is  a 
clever  musician,  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature, 
and  is  a  good  housekeeper,  an  accomplishment  which 
will  be  valuable  to  us  on  party  nights. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  seconding  the  proposal  that 
she  be  made  a  member  of  Cadensis,  feeling  that  she 
will  give  us  quite  as  much  as  we  can  offer  her. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Beth  Morley  Wright 

CLUB  FORM  THAT  MAY  BE  FILLED  OUT 
INSTEAD  OF  USING  LETTER 

The  large  club  usually  uses  a  printed  or  engraved 
form  for  applications  for  membership.  This  form 
should  give  the  candidate’s  name  and  address,  names 
of  endorsers  and  also  how  long  the  latter  have  known 
the  candidate  and  whether  they  are  related.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  a  club  should  be  very  careful  not  to  endorse 
candidates  unless  they  consider  them  good  material  for 
membership.  Such  a  form  is  given  on  page  216. 
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l 

CADENSIS  CLUB 
Application  for  Membership 

. 19  • 

Candidate’s  name . 


Address 


Telephone . . . 

Presented  by . 

How  long  have  you  known  the  candidate  and  in 
what  way  ? . 


Are  you  related  to  the  candidate?  If  so,  what 
relation  ? . 


State  as  definitely  as  you  can  your  estimate  of 
her  personality  and  desirability  as  a  club  member. 


In  what  line  of  club  work  will  she  be  most 
valuable  ? . 
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This  same  form,  substituting  “Seconded  by” 
for  “Presented  by”  on  the  fourth  line,  will  serve 
for  the  seconder  of  a  nomination. 

LETTER  NOTIFYING  A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  ELECTION 

March  2,  1925 

My  dear  Miss  Sartain: 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Cadensis  Club.  The  club  year 
ends  the  beginning  of  April,  so  that  your  annual  dues 
of  two  dollars  ($2.00),  now  payable,  will  be  applied 
on  your  membership  for  the  club  year  1925-1926. 
Please  make  remittance  to  the  treasurer  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Tate,  Treasurer 

FORM  OF  NOTIFYING  NEWLY  ELECTED  MEMBER 
OF  THE  CORDON,  CHICAGO 

TIte  ®ardon 

“The  Cordon  is  an  organization  of  women,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  common  meeting- 
ground  for  the  lovers  of  independence  and  self- 
expression,  whose  vocations  permit  excursions  beyond 
domestic  bounds.” 

—  ELIA  W.  PEATTIE. 

Its  aim  is  to  promote  informal,  intellectual  fellow¬ 
ship  among  women  representing  the  best  spirit  in  art, 
music,  literature,  drama,  law,  medicine,  education, 
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social  uplift,  and  certain  forms  of  business  closely 
allied  with  these,  and  to  provide  an  always  available 
place  for  the  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  become 

[an  active  member] . 

[a  lay  member] . , . 

Please  send  acceptance  and  check  to . 

. Chairman  of 

Membership  Committee, . 

Membership  cards  are  issued  upon  payment  of  initia¬ 
tion  fee  $ . ,  and  dues  $ . ;  War  Tax  $ . ; 

Total  $ . 


President 

Iki-pturs  of  Tiro  dor dan1 

ARTICLE  IX 

DUES 

Sec.  2.  The  initiation  fee  and  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  dues  of  new  Active  or  Lay  Members  shall  be 
payable  on  notification  of  election  to  membership. 

Sec.  3.  When  an  election  to  membership  takes 
place  within  a  month  of  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  quarterly  dues  shall  be  credited  to  the 
following  half-year. 

Sec.  4.  All  quarterly  dues  are  payable  in  advance 
on  May  first,  August  first,  November  first,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  first.  All  Non-Resident  dues  are  payable 
annually,  May  first. 

1  These  by-laws  appear  on  the  back  of  the  membership  card 
of  the  Cordon  Club. 
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Sec.  5.  Candidates  elected,  on  payment  of  the 
initiation  fee  and  of  the  quarterly  dues,  or,  in  case  of 
Non-Resident  Members,  of  annual  dues,  shall  become 
members  of  The  Cordon.  The  election  of  any  can¬ 
didate  shall  be  void  if  she  fails  to  make  such  payment 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  her  election  has  been 
mailed  to  her  at  the  address  given  by  her  proposer 
and  endorsers. 


FORMS  FOR  ACKNOWLEDGING  INITIATION 
FEES  AND  DUES 


^o/iica^o 


99 


elects 


f/o/ia/yS 


ctwewvna,  t/nfXia/('xyn  ^ee  cmcl  claeb  few  t/ie 
ettwent  ^eay  in,  f/e 

^/tcaao  nff/cwia/ri  4  {£  yccefyuec/. 

ta/ee  eat  fi/eabttye  tn  esiyc/ltn^  ^011 

//e 


9, 


y&aAayew 


as  a  mem  1 
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MEMBER’S  TICKET 


ALLARD  CLUB 


(Name) 

has  paid  all  dues  and  is  declared  a  member  of  the  club  in  good 
standing  for  the  year  ending  (month  and  year) _ 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


MEMBER’S  TICKET 


CHICAGO  WOMAN’S  CLUB 


(Name) 

HAS  PAID  HER  MEMBERSHIP  FEE  OF  $30.00 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL,  1925 

_ TREASURER 

DEPARTMENT _ 


No. 


PRESENT  THIS  CARD  AT  THE  DOOR  AT  EVERY  MEETING 

NOT  TRANSFERABLE 


THE  WOMAN’S  CITY  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO  ACKNOWL¬ 
EDGES  WITH  THANKS  THE  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR  DUES 
AND  ENCLOSES  HEREWITH  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  CARD 
FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR 
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TION  ACKNOWLEDGES  WITH  THANKS  THE 
RECEIPT  OF  YOUR  DUES,  AND  ENCLOSES 
HEREWITH  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  CARD  FOR 
THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

LETTER  ACCEPTING  MEMBERSHIP 

Miss  Mary  Tate 
Treasurer ,  Cadensis  Club 
My  dear  Miss  Tate: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Cadensis  Club  and  hope  to  prove 
a  worthy  member  of  the  society. 

Enclosed  is  a  post-office  money  order  for  $2.00  to 
cover  my  dues  for  the  coming  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Grace  Sartain 

While  smaller  clubs  do  not  send  written  notice 
of  dues  nor  issue  membership  cards,  wdien  a  club 
attains  a  membership  of  fifty  or  more,  such  cards 
simplify  the  work  for  the  officers  and  prevent  the 
danger  of  misunderstandings. 
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CONFERRING  HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  REPLY 
My  dear  Mr.  Morton: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  you  that  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Waldron  Society,  held  on  March 
tenth,  you  were  elected  to  honorary  membership.  We 
hope  you  will  accept  this  membership  and  use  it  to 
the  extent  of  being  with  us  when  you  can  spare  the 
time,  for  it  is  always  an  inspiration  to  us  when  you 
are  at  our  meetings. 

Trusting  that  you  will  take  this  membership  as  a 
token  of  the  love  and  respect  of  the  members  of  the 
Waldron  Society, 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Martin  Verlay,  Secretary 


My  dear  Mr.  Verlay: 

It  was  indeed  a  great  honor  that  the  Waldron 
Society  conferred  upon  me  and  one  that  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  recognition  that  has  come 
to  me  in  the  past  dozen  years.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
Waldron  meetings  that  I  have  attended,  and  speaking 
before  you  always  has  been  sheer  delight  because  you 
gave  me  such  an  interested  and  interesting  audience. 
Indeed  I  will  gladly  accept  the  honorary  member¬ 
ship  and  hope  to  make  use  of  it  whenever  I  am  in 
Westville. 

Please  convey  to  the  club  my  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bertram  Morton 
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CONFERRING  HONORARY  OFFICE,  AND  REPLY 

Mr.  Alvin  Gross 
Wesleydale,  Massachusetts 
My  dear  Mr.  Gross: 

Although  the  Town  Club  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  its  selection  of  officers,  there  have  been 
few  to  whom  the  club  owes  as  much  as  it  does  to  you 
for  your  years  of  service,  both  in  and  out  of  office. 
For  that  reason — and  on  account  of  our  very  great 
affection  for  you  —  we  want  you  always  to  be  one  of 
our  officers  and  have  therefore  elected  you  to  the 
office  of  permanent  vice-president.  While  there  are 
no  regular  duties  connected  with  this  position,  we  hope 
you  will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  give  us 
your  opinion  when  serious  problems  arise. 

We  trust  you  will  accept  this  position  as  a  slight 
sign  of  the  regard  and  affection  of 

The  Town  Club 

Per  Walter  Ray  Nourse,  Secretary 
My  dear  Mr.  Nourse: 

Your  letter  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  To 
say  that  I  was  deeply  touched  is  putting  it  very  inade¬ 
quately.  I  have  belonged  to  a  number  of  clubs  but 
none  of  them  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  old  high-school 
society,  and  I  am  glad  indeed  to  be  thus  identified  with 
it  for  all  time. 

My  greetings  to  you  all,  and  may  the  old  Town 
Club  spirit  survive,  for  it  is  a  very  precious  heritage. 

Sincerely, 

Alvin  Gross 
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LETTERS  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  ACCOMPANY 
RESOLUTIONS,1  AND  REPLIES 

My  dear  Ned: 

The  Bastoll  Club  wishes  to  express  to  you  the 
sympathy  of  all  its  members  in  the  loss  of  your  mother. 
In  such  a  trial  as  this  you  can  find  comfort  only  by 
turning  to  the  Father  of  us  all,  yet  we  want  you  to 
know  that  our  thoughts  and  hearts  are  with  you  and 
yours  in  these  dark  days.  If  we  can  be  of  any  service 
please  call  on  us,  for  we  would  so  gladly  give  more 
active  proof  of  our  sympathy  and  affection. 

Sincerely, 

Bert  Gregory 
Secretary ,  Bastoll  Club 


My  dear  Mrs.  Weston: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bastoll  Club  resolutions 
were  passed  expressing  our  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
our  fellow  member  and  your  son,  Tom  Weston.  A  copy 
of  these  resolutions  is  sent  you  herewith,  but  we  do 
want  to  add  a  word  telling  you  how  deeply  we  feel 
his  loss  and  how,  whenever  we  get  together,  somebody 
is  sure  to  speak  of  something  he  did  for  one  of  us. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Weston,  that  while  we  may 
lack  words  to  express  ourselves  adequately,  in  our 
hearts  we  feel  deeply. 

With  affection  and  sympathy  from  us  all  to  Mr. 
Weston  and  yourself, 

The  Bastoll  Club 

Willis  Wright,  President 

Don  Lewis,  Secretary 

Tor  resolution  see  page  117. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Wright: 

The  letter  and  resolutions  from  the  Bast  oil  Club 
came  yesterday  and  both  my  husband  and  I  were 
deeply  touched  by  these  evidences  of  the  real  friend¬ 
ship  of  Tom’s  mates.  If  anything  can  comfort  us 
at  a  time  like  this  it  is  the  fact  that  all  Tom’s  friends 
have  been  so  thoughtful  of  us  and  also  that,  though 
his  life  was  short,  it  was  long  enough  to  win  him  many 
good  friends  and  leave  behind  him  a  memory  those 
friends  will  cherish. 

With  appreciation  of  your  truly  kind  letter, 

Sincerely, 

Della  Weston 

(Mrs.  Edward  Blake  Weston) 

LETTERS  TO  MEMBERS  WHO  ARE  ILL,  OR  HAVE 
SUFFERED  MISFORTUNE 

Dear  Bert: 

The  doctor  says  we  cannot  see  you  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  yet,  but  we  may  write  you  what  is  going  on. 
Last  night  at  the  club  meeting  we  decided  that  a  letter 
a  day  would  drive  the  doctor  away,  so  we  drew  lots 
to  get  our  turns.  As  you  will  notice,  I  drew  number 
one  on  the  list,  which  is  fitting,  I  being  such  a  smart 
youth  that  I’m  naturally  up  at  the  head  of  things. 
But,  joking  aside,  we  were  mighty  glad  to  hear  you 
are  getting  better  at  last,  and  though  it  may  be  some 
time  before  you  can  join  in  all  the  work  and  play  again, 
it  is  something  to  be  on  the  road  toward  health. 

There  isn’t  much  school  news  to  write  about  except 
that  when  the  examination  marks  were  given  out, 
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Professor  Jones  said  you  were  counted  as  “passed” 
because  your  year’s  grades  were  so  high.  So  you  got 
through  without  exams;  at  any  rate  that  should  be  a 
welcome  item  of  news. 

When  you  may  have  company  do  let  us  know,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  come  and  have  a  chat  with  you. 
Any  fellow  in  the  club  will  break  any  other  date  to 
see  you,  believe  me. 

Your  friend, 

Bill  Freeman 


Dear  Mr.  Parsons: 

The  members  of  the  Clarion  Club  wish  to  express  to 
you  their  sympathy  in  your  long  illness  and  the  hope 
that  you  will  soon  be  on  the  highroad  to  recovery.  We 
miss  you  and  hope  you  can  soon  be  about  again. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  with  you  these  past  weeks, 
but  we  did  not  dare  to  write,  as  we  thought  you 
would  not  care  to  read  letters  before  this  time.  We 
were  so  glad  to  have  Dr.  Bell  tell  us  yesterday  that 
you  are  now  mending  rapidly. 

Sincerely, 

The  Clarion  Club 

Per  Albert  Dent,  Secretary 


Dear  Miss  Nellis: 

We  were  so  sorry  to  hear  of  the  loss  that  has  befallen 
you  and  the  sorrow  which  is  yours.  It  is  hard  to  face 
what  you  have  gone  through,  but  we  know  that 
with  your  unfailing  courage  and  cheerfulness  you  will 
be  able  to  steer  your  barque  through  the  rapids  and 
reach  safe  harbor. 
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If  only  there  is  something  we  can  do,  please  call  on 
us.  Meantime  we  want  you  to  know  that  our  affec¬ 
tionate  friendship  and  sympathy  are  yours  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  I  am  writing  this  at 
the  request  of  the  club  as  a  whole  and  so  must  sign 
this  note, 

The  Boston  Club 

By  Gloria  Greenlea,  Secretary 

Dear  Miss  Greenlea: 

It  is  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  one  finds  out  her 
friends,  and  nothing  has  given  me  more  comfort  than 
the  note  from  the  Boston  Club.  Won’t  you  convey 
to  the  club,  for  me,  my  thanks  and  appreciation?  I 
knew  you  were  all  my  friends,  but  it  is  a  help  to  be 
reminded  of  that  fact. 

Sincerely, 

Norah  Nellis 

LETTERS  OF  CONGRATULATION  ON  SOME  HONOR 

RECEIVED,  AND  REPLY 

Dear  Anne: 

Yesterday  we  heard  that  you  had  won  the  Vassar 
scholarship,  and  your  old  friends  of  the  Hope  Club 
send  you  their  congratulations  and  three  cheers!  To 
think  that  one  of  our  members  is  the  clever  person  who 
walks  off  with  that  coveted  honor!  We  feel  as  proud 
as  if  we  had  all  had  a  part  in  gaining  the  award. 

Congratulations  from 
The  Hope  Club 

By  Neva  Norris,  Secretary 
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Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

When  it  was  announced  at  the  Grid  Club  this  even¬ 
ing  that  you  had  been  made  a  F.  R.  G.  S.,1  all  rules 
were  broken  while  the  fellows  got  up  and  gave  you  three 
cheers  and  a  tiger.  We  are  so  pleased  and  so  proud  of 
you  that  we  just  have  to  write  at  once.  It  won’t 
make  you  too  learned  to  come  back  to  your  old  club 
once  in  a  while,  will  it,  for  we  always  look  forward  to 
a  joyous  time  when  you  are  with  us.  I  am  writing 
this  for  all  the  club. 

Sincerely, 

Harley  Sills 
Secretary ,  Grid  Club 

Dear  Mr.  Sills: 

Your  welcome  letter  with  congratulations  from  the 
Grid  Club  was  forwarded  to  me  in  New  York.  Indeed 
I  appreciate  the  good  wishes  of  my  old  club.  I  won’t 
deny  that  honors  are  pleasant  things  to  receive,  but 
even  more  to  be  desired  are  the  hearty  good  wishes 
and  pleasure  in  such  advancements  expressed  by  one’s 
old-time  friends.  Somehow  I  feel  that  they  as  well  as 
I  received  the  honor,  since  I  doubt  that  I  would  have 
forged  ahead  without  having  had  their  encouragement. 
They  have  always  been  to  me  a  real  inspiration  to 
further  efforts,  urging  me  on  by  their  faith  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

Please  tell  the  club  members  for  me  how  grateful 
I  am  for  their  letter  and  how  much  they  all  mean  to  me. 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours, 

Charles  T.  Morgan 

1Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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LETTER  WITH  GUEST  CARD,  AND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Dear  Miss  Blanke: 

The  enclosed  guest  card  to  the  Valley  Club  is 
sent  you  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  members,  Miss 
Thurston.  The  card  extends  guest  privileges  for  two 
weeks  from  date. 

Trusting  you  will  enjoy  its  use, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bertha  Berden,  Secretary 

Miss  Lillian  Hornell 
President ,  The  Valley  Club 
Westville ,  Virginia 
My  dear  Miss  Hornell: 

I  cannot  leave  Westville  without  expressing  to  the 
members  of  the  Valley  Club  my  appreciation  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me  while  in  your  city.  The 
dinner  with  which  you  honored  me  and  also  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  club  did  much  to  make  my  stay  in 
Westville  a  happy  one.  I  did  so  enjoy  meeting  you 
all  and  hope  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  extend¬ 
ing  to  members  of  the  club  the  courtesies  of  my 
home  city. 

Please  extend  to  the  club  as  a  whole  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  its  many  kindnesses. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alicia  Blanke 

The  foregoing  letter  might  have  been  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  club  or  directly  to  the  member 
responsible  for  sending  the  guest  card,  depending 
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entirely  on  whether  the  president  of  the  club,  the 
secretary,  or  the  member  took  the  lead  in  seeing 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  guest.  If  the  card 
had  been  issued  and  the  guest  left  to  her  own 
devices,  she  would  acknowledge  to  her  hostess, 
who  supplied  the  card. 

Dear  Miss  Dale: 

Before  I  leave  your  city  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  you  and  to  the  Valley  Club  for  the  guest  privileges 
extended  me  through  your  efforts.  I  found  the  club 
a  great  convenience  and  enjoyed  being  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  visit  the  clubrooms  when  I  so  desired. 

With  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended  me, 

Sincerely, 

Alicia  Blanke 

ASKING  TOASTMASTER,  SPEAKER,  OR  JUDGE 
OF  DEBATE,  TO  SERVE 

The  Condon  Club 
Dayton,  Ohio 
February  12,  19- 

Mr.  Augustus  Howland 
223  Westmoreland  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
My  dear  Mr.  Howland: 

The  Condon  Club  is  giving  its  annual  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  the  tenth  of  March,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  we 
hope  you  will  consent  to  be  our  guest  and  toastmaster 
at  that  dinner.  All  the  club  members  are  most 
anxious  to  have  you  serve,  for  we  feel  assured  of  a 
successful  evening  under  your  guiding  hand. 
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I  will  send  you  a  list  of  speakers  and  their  subjects 
beforehand  if  you  so  desire.  Willis  Marcy  also  is 
writing  you,  asking  you  to  stay  at  his  home  overnight, 
as  it  may  be  quite  late  before  the  dinner  is  over. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consent  to  serve, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  Kendall,  Secretary 

Dear  Mr.  Kendall: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  must  decline 
your  kind  invitation  to  be  the  guest  and  toastmaster 
at  the  Condon  Club  dinner  on  March  tenth.  A  pre¬ 
vious  engagement  for  that  evening  renders  my  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  honor  impossible.  I  trust  you  will  have  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  and  nobody  will  more  regret 
my  inability  to  be  present  than  will 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Augustus  Howland 

Dear  Mr.  Kendall: 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  serve  as  toastmaster 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Condon  Club  on  March 
tenth  at  eight  o’clock.  I  presume  the  dinner  will  be 
at  the  clubrooms,  as  no  place  was  mentioned  in  your 
letter.  If,  on  my  arrival,  you  will  give  me  a  list  of 
speakers  and  their  subjects,  so  that  I  shall  have  time  to 
glance  it  over  and  get  from  you  any  points  you  wish 
brought  out  in  introducing  the  various  speakers,  that 
will  give  me  sufficient  time  to  prepare  the  few  words 
I  have  to  say. 

Sincerely, 

Augustus  Howland 
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Dear  Mrs.  Grace: 

Several  of  our  members  in  the  Athene  Society  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  speak  before  the  high-school 
society  last  month  and  were  so  impressed  with  what 
you  said  that  their  reports  have  made  us  all  anxious 
to  have  you  talk  to  the  Athene  Society.  Our  literary 
meetings  are  held  at  two  o’clock  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month.  Could  you — and  would  you — give 
us  a  talk  at  either  our  March  or  our  April  meeting? 
We  usually  have  about  thirty  members  present,  but 
would  like  to  invite  several  guests  if  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  you.  Those  who  heard  you  would 
like  to  have  the  lecture  on  “Some  English  Historians” 
repeated,  but  we  will  gladly  leave  the  choice  of  subject 
to  you. 

Trusting  that  you  will  find  time  and  inclination  to 
grant  this  request, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabel  Allard,  Secretary 

Dear  Mrs.  Grace: 

Could  you  give  your  talk  on  “  Costume  and  Custom 
in  Alaska”  before  the  Athene  Society  on  either  the 
third  of  March  or  the  fifth  of  April  at  two  o’clock? 
We  are  allowed  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  for  the  speaker 
at  the  monthly  program  meeting,  and  while  I  know 
this  is  less  than  your  usual  rate,  I  thought  it  possible 
that  you  would  make  an  exception  in  our  favor  since 
we  are  a  group  of  school  girls  and  our  club  funds  are 
necessarily  very  limited. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabel  Allard,  Secretary 
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My  dear  Miss  Allard: 

Your  invitation  to  speak  before  the  Athene  Society 
is  one  I  would  gladly  accept  were  not  both  the  March 
and  April  dates  filled.  If  some  subsequent  date  is 
open  I  should  be  pleased  to  speak  before  you  on  the 
subject  you  suggested,  and  would  like  to  donate  my 
services  as  an  appreciation  of  what  the  Athene  Society 
meant  to  me  when  I  also  was  a  student  in  the  old  high 
school. 

Cordially, 

Victoria  Grace 

The  foregoing  letter  might  have  said  that  the 
speaker  would  be  quite  willing  to  lecture  for  the 
amount  offered  or  it  might  have  declined  because, 
much  as  she  would  have  liked  to  speak  before  the 
society,  she  had  been  forced  by  the  many  calls 
upon  her  time  to  decline  any  lectures  except  those 
for  which  regular  rates  are  paid.  Some  clubs 
offer  to  “paY  expenses”  while  unable  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  lectures. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon: 

The  other  evening,  after  you  had  gone,  the  members 
of  the  Allison  Club  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  for 
the  very  interesting  talk  you  gave  them,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  club  I  wish  to  express  to  you  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  great  kindness  in  addressing  us.  It 
was  a  real  treat  and  gave  us,  each  and  every  one, 
much  food  for  thought. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Berton  Hendrickson,  Secretary 
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Dear  Mr.  Bennett: 

The  Westville  and  Morton  high-school  debate  teams 
are  to  hold  a  joint  debate  at  the  Westville  Consolidated 
School  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  April  eighth  at 
eight  o’clock.  Both  teams  are  anxious  to  have  you 
serve  as  one  of  the  judges.  Professor  Milling  is  to  be 
one  of  the  others,  and  we  hope  to  get  Judge  Easter- 
brook  to  serve  as  the  third  judge.  The  subject  of 
the  debate  is:  “ Resolved ,  That  Present  Immigration 
Quotas  Should  Be  Increased.” 

Hoping  you  will  find  it  possible  to  accept, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Roger  Ralston 
Secretary ,  Westville  High  School 

Dear  Mr.  Ralston: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Westville-Morton  debate  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
April  eighth. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  Bennett 

Dear  Mr.  Ralston: 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept  your  invitation 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  high-school  debate 
on  the  eighth,  but  as  I  have  a  number  of  examinations 
to  conduct  that  week,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the 
right  to  undertake  any  extra  duties  at  that  time. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  accept  the  offered  honor, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  Bennett 
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APPOINTING  MEMBER  TO  COMMITTEE,  AND  REPLY 
Dear  Fred: 

Will  you  serve  on  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Greeley  Club  this  coming  year?  We  are  planning 
some  changes  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  in  managing  the  work. 

Sincerely, 

Barton  Bentley 

Chairman,  House  Committee 

Dear  Mr.  Rolston: 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Membership  Committee 
of  the  Greeley  Club  herewith  is  tendered  you  for  the 
coming  club  term,  and  I  do  hope  you  can  see  your  way 
to  accepting  the  office.  We  will  leave  to  you  the 
selection  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  committee, 
stipulating  only  that  one  must  be  a  member  of  the 
junior  group  and  one  a  member  of  the  senior  classes. 
We  need  a  strong  membership  committee  this  season 
and  I  am  convinced  you  are  the  man  to  give  it  to  us. 
Please  do  accept  the  office. 

Sincerely, 

Maurice  Elliott,  President 


Dear  Mr.  Rolston: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Greeley  Club  is 
anxious  to  have  you  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  coming  year. 

Trusting  you  will  accept  the  office, 

Sincerely, 

Albert  Gedding,  Secretary 
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Dear  Mr.  Elliott: 

I  will  gladly  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee  of  the  Greeley  Club,  but  would 
like  to  consult  with  you  or  the  board  before  selecting 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  Can  you 
make  the  consultation  date  for  some  afternoon  of  the 
coming  week? 

Sincerely, 

Roger  Rolston 

Dear  Mr.  Elliott: 

I  am  sorry  that  press  of  other  duties  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  give  adequate  time  and  thought  to 
committee  work  this  coming  season.  Therefore, 
rather  than  slight  that  important  work,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  decline  to  serve. 

Regretfully, 

Roger  Rolston 

RESIGNATIONS  OF  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS, 

AND  REPLIES 

Miss  Anne  Smith 
Secretary ,  Aloha  Club 
Newton ,  Illinois 
My  dear  Miss  Smith: 

My  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Aloha  Club  is 
herewith  tendered,  to  take  effect  at  once.  It  has  been 
my  policy  not  to  retain  membership  in  a  club  in  which 
I  cannot  give  active  service,  and  my  time  now  is  so 
filled  with  school  duties  that,  much  as  I  regret  the  fact, 
I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  Aloha  meetings  the  coming 
few  years, 
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With  best  wishes  to  the  organization,  among  whose 
members  I  number  many  friends, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Townley 


Dear  Miss  Smith: 

As  I  find  that  I  shall  spend  most  of  my  time  in  New 
York  for  several  years  to  come,  I  am  herewith  tendering 
my  resignation  of  membership  in  the  Aloha  Club. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Townley 


Dear  Mr.  Bastable: 

The  Arion  Club  asks  you  to  reconsider  your  resig¬ 
nation  if  you  possibly  can  do  so.  We  have  always 
counted  you  among  our  most  honored  members,  and, 
while  you  are  with  us  but  seldom,  we  count  upon  your 
visits  each  year  and  always  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  our 
charter  members. 

Trusting  that  further  consideration  will  allow  us  to 
keep  your  name  upon  our  roll  of  members, 

Sincerely, 

Arion  Club 

By  Alden  Cullerton,  Secretary 

The  club  may  accept  a  resignation  by  present¬ 
ing  it  to  the  board  or  at  the  club  business  meeting, 
whichever  the  rules  stipulate,  and  it  usually  is 
accepted  without  protest,  no  notification  then 
being  sent  to  the  person  who  resigns.  Only  if 
a  person  tries  to  resign  when  dues  are  unpaid  or 
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if  reconsideration  is  asked,  need  he  receive  reply 
to  his  letter  of  resignation. 

Dear  Mr.  Bastable: 

Your  resignation  of  membership  in  the  Arlington 
Society  has  been  received  but,  unfortunately,  your  dues 
for  the  past  year  have  not  been  paid  and  you  are 
therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  society,  not 
permitted  to  resign  until  past  dues  are  paid.  If  you 
will  forward  the  $2.00  for  1925-1926  dues,  I  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  resignation  in  regular  form.  Otherwise  we 
are  obliged,  according  to  our  laws,  to  drop  your  name 
because  of  non-payment  of  dues.  But  we  hope  you 
will  reconsider  and  retain  your  membership. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Tolton,  Secretary 

Mr.  Berton  Gooding 
Secretary ,  Lansing  Club 
Dear  Mr.  Gooding: 

I  herewith  beg  you  to  present  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Lansing  Club  my  resignation  as 
treasurer  of  the  club. 

Sincerely, 

Albert  Frost 

Dear  Mr.  Frost: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lansing  Club  regret¬ 
fully  accepts  your  resignation  as  treasurer  of  the  club 
and  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  service 
given  during  your  term  of  office. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Berton  Gooding,  Secretary  . 
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In  some  clubs  the  resignation  should  be 
addressed  to  the  president,  who  has  the  appoint¬ 
ing  power;  in  others  the  managing  board  is 
addressed. 

REQUEST  TO  RECONSIDER  RESIGNATION, 

AND  REPLY 

Dear  Mr.  Frost: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lansing 
Club  held  last  evening  I  was  requested  to  ask  you  to 
reconsider  your  resignation  as  treasurer.  If  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  make  your  work  lighter  we  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so,  and  the  recording  secretary  offers  to 
give  some  time  as  your  aide  if  that  will  bring  about 
your  reconsideration.  We  have  felt  so  fortunate  in 
having  your  services  that  we  are  loath  to  let  you  go. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Berton  Gooding 

Secretary ,  Lansing  Club 

\ 

Dear  Mr.  Frost: 

At  the  board  meeting  last  night  those  present  voted 
to  ask  that  you  reconsider  your  resignation  as  treas¬ 
urer.  We  all  appreciate  the  service  you  have  rendered, 
and  if  your  resignation  has  been  prompted  by  some 
misunderstanding,  "won’t  you  come  and  talk  it  over 
with  the  board  before  insisting  upon  our  taking  action, 
for  we  shall  all  be  most  sorry  to.  lose  you. 

Sincerely, 

Berton  Gooding,  Secretary 
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Dear  Mr.  Gooding: 

It  is  kind  of  the  board  to  ask  me  to  reconsider  my 
resignation,  but  I  sent  my  letter  only  after  careful 
deliberation  and  do  not  feel  I  should  change  my  deci¬ 
sion,  much  as  I  appreciate  the  request  that  I  do  so. 

Yours  truly, 

Albert  Frost 

Dear  Mr.  Gooding: 

Although  I  felt  that  I  should  not  retain  the  treas- 
urership  of  the  Lansing  Club  because  of  the  press  of 
other  duties,  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
together  with  my  own  inclination,  has  decided  me  to 
retain  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  club  year. 

Sincerely, 

Albert  Frost 

LETTERS  SENT  WITH  GIFT,  AND  REPLIES 
Dear  Margaret: 

The  little  picture  we  of  the  Girton  Club  are  sending 
you  is  meant  as  a  slight  indication  of  our  affection. 
We  hope  you  will  like  it  and  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  your  friends  of  the  Girton  Club. 

Ellen  Thomas,  Secretary 

Dear  Ellen: 

It  was  lovely  of  the  girls  to  send  me  that  exquisite 
picture,  and  I  will  treasure  it  both  for  its  own  beauty 
and  for  the  beautiful  thought  that  prompted  you  all 
to  send  it  to  me.  I  did  not  need  a  reminder  of  the 
Girton  Club,  for  I  know  that  I  shall  miss  you  each 
and  every  one  when  I  am  away  at  college,  but  I  am 
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proud  indeed  to  have  this  visible  sign  of  your  affec¬ 
tion.  Please  thank  all  the  girls  for  me,  won’t  you? 

Affectionately, 

Margaret  Brownson 


Dear  Mrs.  Barton: 

Although  no  material  gift  can  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  indebtedness  to  you,  we  are  sending  the 
accompanying  volume  as  a  slight  token  of  our  regard 
and  affection.  We  hope  it  will  keep  the  thoughts 
of  the  Archery  Club  green  in  your  memory. 

Sincerely  and  devotedly  yours, 

The  Archery  Club 

By  Wanda  East,  Secretary 


Dear  Miss  East: 

The  lovely  volume  of  poems  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise,  and  I  am  without  words  to  express  how  deeply 
I  was  moved  by  your  beautiful  thought  of  me. 

Did  you  know  I  have  been  wanting  that  anthology 
for  years,  or  was  it  just  a  happy  chance  that  made 
the  Archery  Club  select  the  very  book  I  would  have 
chosen?  Now  it  will  be  doubly  dear,  since  it  will 
always  remind  me  of  you  all.  Rest  assured  that  it 
will  always  be  one  of  my  most  treasured  volumes,  and 
that  the  little  inscription  on  the  flyleaf  adds  tenfold 
to  the  value  of  the  book  in  my  eyes. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Virginia  Barton 
(Mrs.  James  Wallace  Barton) 
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LETTER  SENT  BY  GUEST  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  Graham  Vance 
Secretary ,  Doulton  Club 
Butte ,  Montana 

My  dear  Vance: 

I  had  intended  writing  the  club  before  I  left  town, 
but  press  of  work  prevented  my  doing  so  until  today. 
Now,  back  at  my  work  again,  I  realize  that  while  it 
is  hard  to  be  separated  from  you  all,  my  evening  with 
you  has  made  it  a  little  easier  by  giving  me  memories 
to  hold  close  and  bring  forth  when  loneliness  threatens 
to  engulf  me.  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  the 
group  around  the  table,  to  hear  the  laughter,  the 
clever  speeches,  and  kind  words  I  am  keeping  among 
my  treasures  of  memory.  Won’t  you  thank  the  boys 
for  me  and  tell  them  how  very  much  I  appreciated 
their  giving  an  evening  out  of  their  busy  lives  to 
entertaining  me. 

Though  I  may  never  achieve  the  fame  you  pre¬ 
dicted  for  me,  at  least  I  can  go  at  my  work  with 
more  heart  and  energy,  remembering  the  fine  fellows 
who  believe  in  me. 

With  greetings  to  you  one  and  all, 

Alton  Franklin 

Much  of  the  subject  matter  in  this  chapter  can 
be  found  in  the  form  of  speeches  in  chapters 
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Addressing  the  chair,  4,  18,  20, 
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31 
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Dues: 

notice  of,  15,  36 
form  for,  2 17-2 19 


overdue  notices,  36 
payment  of,  10,  15,  25,  36 
resignation  and  unpaid  dues 
(letter),  238 

Duties  of  officers.  See  Offi¬ 
cers,  duties  of 

Election : 

notice  of,  14,  25 
of  committees,  39 
of  members,  14 
of  officers,  1,  4,  14,  35 
proper  form  of  announcing, 
35 

Essays,  193  ff. 

descriptive,  204-207,  209 
list  of  subjects  for,  209-213 
model  outlines  for,  200-201 
narrative,  205-209 
preparation  of,  193-200 
writing  of,  190-200 

Faculty,  toast  to,  131 
Finances,  6,  24-25 
Flag  Day,  toasts  to,  135-136 
“Floor,”  giving  member  the, 
18,  27 

Flowers,  78  ff. 

Greenaway’s  Language  of 
Flowers ,  80 
meanings  of,  80-84 
symbols  for  months,  78-79 
Fraternity : 

Baird’s  Fraternity  Manual , 
62 

spirit,  42-43 
toast  to,  129 

Gavel,  use  of,  19 
Gift: 

accepting,  154-156 
presenting  1 51-154 
presenting  picture  as,  1 82- 1 83 
Graduate,  toast  to,  1 32-1 33 
Graduating  class,  toast  to,  130 
Greenaway,  Kate,  Language  of 
Flowers ,  80 
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Guest  card,  229 
Guests : 
thanks  by: 
letter,  229-230 
speech,  157-158 
thanks  to  (speech),  153 
toast  to,  129 

Holidays,  essay  and  speech 
subjects  for,  209-213 
Honorary  members: 

introducing  (speech),  119- 
120 

letters  concerning,  222 
newly  elected  (speech  by), 
120 

proposing  (speech),  119 

Impromptu  speeches,  105,  148- 
149 

Inaugural  speeches,  108-109 
Incorporation  of  club: 
fees  for,  7 

liability  for  debt,  decided 
by,  5-6 

method  and  reason  for,  5-8 
Initiation,  42  £f. 
fee,  25,  36 

fee  acknowledgment  (letter) 
219 

formal,  46-49 
pledge,  47-49 
stunts,  44-45,  49-58 
Introduction : 

of  honorary  member,  119- 
120 

of  program  chairman  or 
toastmaster,  1 22-1 25 
of  speaker,  12 5-1 29 

Jewel  symbols,  70-71,  79-80 
Judge.  See  Debate 

“Lay  on  the  table,”  29 
Letters,  214  ff. 

committee,  appointment 
and  replies,  235-236 


election  notification  by 

means  of,  2 17-2 19 
endorsing  candidate  for 

membership,  215-216 
from  guest  of  honor,  242 
giving  gift,  and  acceptance, 
240-241 

honorary  membership  con¬ 
ferred  by,  222 

honorary  office  conferred  by, 
223 

judge  asked  to  serve  by, 
and  replies,  234 
membership : 

acceptance  of,  221 
application  for,  216 
proposal  for,  214-216 
tickets,  220-221 
of  condolence,  and  replies, 
224-227 

of  congratulation,  and  re¬ 
plies,  227-228 
of  resignation: 

accepting,  237-238 
reconsidering,  237-240 
refusing  to  accept,  238- 
239 

of  thanks  for  courtesies,  229- 
230,  242 

offering  office,  and  replies, 
237-240 

receipt  for  dues  by,  219-220 
sent  with  resolutions,  224- 
225 

speaker  asked  to  serve  by, 
and  replies,  232-233 
toastmaster,  asked  to  serve 
by,  and  replies,  230-231 
Library,  use  of,  197-198 
Loyalty  to  club,  42-49 

Majority  vote,  16,  31 
Martin,  Ida  Shaw,  The  Sorority 
Handbook ,  62 
Meetings: 

adjournment,  30-31,  37,  40 
calling  to  order,  19 
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Meetings — continued: 

preliminary  organization, 
1-4 

regular,  10 
sending  notices  of,  40 
special,  13 
Members: 

delinquent,  36 
dropping,  36 
duties  of,  15 
election  of,  14 

liability  of,  for  club  debt, 

5".6 

qualifications  of,  10,  12 
recognition  of,  22 
reinstatement  of,  36 
resignation  of,  15,  36 
speech  (form),  111 
suspending  of,  15,  36 
See  also  Honorary  Members 
Membership : 

acceptance  (letter),  221 
application  (form),  216 
cards  and  tickets  (forms), 
220-221 

election  notice,  2 17-2 19 
endorsing  for,  214-216 
honorary,  222 

proposing  for  (speech),  107 
seconding  for,  215 
Memorial  resolutions: 

letters  sent  with,  and  reply, 
224-227 

speeches  and  forms,  116-118 
Minutes: 

accepting  of,  20-21 
approval  of,  24 
correction  of,  17,  20 
form  of,  23-24 
reading  of,  17,  20-21,  23-24 
recording  unseconded  or 
withdrawn  motions,  24,  29 
signed  twice,  24 
See  also  Secretary,  duties  of 
Motions: 

adjournment,  30-31,  37,  40- 
4i 


amendments : 
first,  28 
second,  29 
third,  29 

appeal  from  decision  of, 
chair,  31 
debatable,  28 
discussion  of,  28-30 
extending,  closing,  or  limit¬ 
ing  debate  on,  30 
how  to  make,  22,  28 
laid  on  the  table,  29 
lost,  29,  30 
main,  27-28 

must  precede  voting,  19-20 
not  debatable,  29,  40 
permissible  without  quo¬ 
rum,  37 

point  of  order,  18,  31-32 
question  of  privilege,  32-33 
recording  of,  24,  29 
requiring  majority  vote,  31 
requiring  two-thirds  vote, 
15,  16,  30 

requiring  unanimous  vote, 
.  16,  35 

rights  of  makers  of,  27,  28 
seconding,  24,  28,  30-31 
when  unnecessary,  32 
speaking  twice  to,  27 
speeches  including  motions, 
114-117 

to  postpone,  29 
to  recommit,  33 
to  reconsider,  29 

when  not  permitted,  41 
to  refer  to  committee,  33 
vote  forced  on,  30 
when  not  permitted,  29,  41 
withdrawing,  29 
without  quorum,  37 
written,  28 

See  also  Resolutions;  and 
under  name  of  motion 
Mottoes,  89-101 
English,  90-92 
French,  96-97 
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German,  100-101 
Greek,  73-77 
Italian,  98-99 
Latin,  92-96 
Spanish,  99-100 

Names,  61  ff. 
club,  7,  12 
composite,  66-67 
flower,  70-71 
Greek,  71-77 

in  various  languages,  61-66 
Indian,  67-68 
precious  stones,  as,  70-71 
proper,  69-70 
Neophyte,  43 
Nominating: 

committee,  3,  39 
report,  3 
Nomination: 

acceptance  of  (speech),  108 
from  floor,  4 
how  to  make,  1 
speech,  107-108 
methods  of,  1-4 
of  officers,  1 
Non-profit  societies,  5 

Office: 

accepting  (speech),  108 
declining  (speech),  109-110 
honorary  (letters  concern¬ 
ing),  223 

inaugural  (speech),  108-109 
offers  of  (letters  with  re¬ 
plies),  237-240 
resignation  of  (speech),  m- 
112 
Officers: 

appointive,  14 
duties  of,  13,  14,  19-26 
election  of,  1,  13,  14 
eligibility  of  members  as,  14 
nominating  committee  sub¬ 
mits  list  of,  15-16 
nomination  of,  1-4 
temporary,  1-4 


Order : 

calling  meeting  to,  19 
calling  members  to,  31 
maintaining,  19,  22,  25 
Order  of  business: 
regular,  16-17,  19 
suspending,  17 
Organization  of  club,  1-2 
Overdue  notices,  36 

Parliamentarian,  40 
Parliamentary  law,  10,  16,  40 
Parliamentary  procedure,  9  ff. 
Patriotic  toasts,  133-136 
Planning  the  club.  See  Organ¬ 
ization  of  club 
Pledges,  43-45,  47-49 
Point  of  order,  18,  31-32 
Point  system  of  judging  de¬ 
bates,  164-169 
Postponing  motion,  29 
“Power  to  act,”  33 
Precious  stones.  See  Jewels 
President : 

definition  of,  22 
duties  of,  13,  15-16,  19-23, 
27, .31-32,  38,  121-122,124 
entering  into  discussion,  21 
inaugural  speech  of,  108-109 
offering  chair  to,  4 
recognizing  speaker,  22,  31 
speech  of,  on  retirement, 
1 1 2-1 13 

voting  in  tie,  19 
See  also  Officers;  Speeches 
Privilege.  See  Question  of 
privilege 
Program : 

and  order  of  business,  16- 
17,  21 

chairman,  22,  121 
committee,  39 

Program  chairman  and  toast¬ 
master,  121  ff. 
asked  to  serve  (letters  and 
replies),  230-231 
closing  speech  of,  128 
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Program  chairman  and  toast¬ 
master — continued: 
duties  of,  1 21-12  2 
introduction  of,  1 22-125 
introduction  of  speaker  by, 
1 25-1 29 

Prophecy  (school  club  speech) , 
183-186 

Question  of  privilege,  32-33 
Quorum : 
lost,.  37 

motions  in  order  without,  37 
what  constitutes  a,  13,  16, 
37 

Recess,  40 
Recognition : 

by  chair,  4,  20,  27,  31,  32 
speaking  without,  31,  32,  39 
Recommit,  vote  to,  33 
Reconsider,  vote  to,  29,  41 
Records,  4,  23-26,  118 
Referring  to  committee,  33 
Reinstating  members,  36 
Reports: 

accepting,  20-21 
routine  of,  20-21 
Resignation : 

of  members  (letters  and  re¬ 
plies),  236-238 
of  officers  (letters  and  re¬ 
plies),  238-240 
rules  concerning,  237-238 
Resolutions : 

memorial,  117-118 

letters  and  replies  on, 
224-227 
of  thanks : 
letter,  233 
speech,  114 
“Rise,”  motion  to,  39 
Rising  vote,  34 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order ,  10,  16, 
40 

Roll  call,  vote  by,  34 
Rules  of  order,  workable,  18-41 


Salutatory  for  school  club, 
179-181 

School  clubs,  176-192 
Seconding  motions,  24,  27-28, 
32 

Secret  societies,  25 
Secretary : 

corresponding,  24 
duties  of,  13,  15,  16-17,  23- 
24 

recording,  24 
temporary,  2,  4 
Sergeant  at  arms,  25 
Social  Committee,  21 
Sorority: 

Martin’s  Sorority  Handbook, 
62 

spirit,  42-43 
toast  to,  129-130 
Speaker : 

addresses  chair  and  audi¬ 
ence,  106 

asked  to  serve  (letters  and 
replies),  232-233 
preparation  of,  104-106 
thanks  to,  1 50-1 53 
Speaking  without  recognition 
by  chair,  3C  32,  39 
Speeches,  102  ff. 

accepting  a  gift,  154-156 
accepting  office,  108-109 
accepting  resignation,  1 1 3 
athletic  defeat,  and  victory, 
141-144 

banquet,  121-158 
calling  attention  to  illness 
or  misfortune  of  member, 
114-117 

closing  banquet  or  meeting, 
128 

club  history,  146-148 
club  plans,  145-146 
condolence,  114-117 
debate  victory,  143 
declining  office,  1 09-1 10 
gift  presentation  and  accept¬ 
ance,  151-156,  182-183 
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guest  thanks  for  courtesies, 
157-158 

honorary  member : 
introducing ,  1 1 9- 1 2  o 
proposing,  119 
how  to  make,  102-106 
impromptu,  105-106,  148- 
149 

inaugural,  108-109 
introductory,  122 -129 
list  of  subjects  for,  1 39-1 40 
nominating  for  office,  107- 
108 

offering  chair,  no,  124 
of  retiring  officers,  112-113 
of  thanks,  150-158 
of  vanquished,  1 43-1 44 
of  victory.  1 41-143 
offering  resolutions,  114-118 
plans  for  next  season,  145- 
146 

presenting  picture,  182-183 
program  chairman: 
closing  speech,  128 
introduction  of,  1 22-1 25 
prophecy  for  school  club, 
183-186 

proposing  for  membership, 
107 

reading,  104 
resignation : 

of  membership,  hi 
of  office,  111-112 
salutatory  (for  school  clubs) , 
179-181 

speaker,  introduction  of, 
125-129 

toastmaster.  See  Program 
chairman 
toasts,  129-136 

subjects  for,  136-138 
See  also  under  specific 
subject 

valedictory  (for  school  clubs), 
187-192 

welcome,  1 22-1 25 
See  also  Toasts 


Stunts,  42-43,  49-58 
Suspending : 
by-laws,  16 
members,  15 
order  of  business,  16-17 
rules,  36 

Sustaining  decision  of  chair,  32 

Table,  to  lay  on  or  take  from, 
29 

Teacher,  toast  to,  131-132 
Tellers,  35 

Temporary  officers,  1-4 
Thanks: 

letters  of,  230,  240-242 
speech  of,  150-158 
Tie  vote,  19,  31 
Toastmaster.  See  Program 
chairman  and  toastmaster 
Toasts,  129-138 
Treasurer: 

auditing  report  of,  16,  24 
bonding  of,  25 
duties  of,  13-15,  17,  24-25 
report  of,  17,  26 

Unanimous  ballot,  34 
Unanimous  consent,  34 
Unfinished  business,  17,  41 

Valedictory  (for  school  clubs), 
187-192 
Vice-president: 

duties  of,  13,  21,  23 
second,  25 
third,  25 
Vote: 

announcing  elections,  35 
ayes  and  noes,  1-2,  33-34 
by  ballot,  34-35 
by  roll  call,  34 
changing,  35 
forcing,  30 
majority,  16 

on  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship,  14 

on  motions,  28-35 
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Vote — continued: 

motions  requiring  majority, 
16,  31 

motions  requiring  two-thirds 
vote,  15,  16,  30 
on  accepting  minutes  and 
reports,  20-21 
reconsidering,  29,  41 
rising,  34 


seconding,  24,  27-28,  30-31, 
32 

tie,  19,  31 
unanimous,  16,  35 
when  not  needed,  20 
Voting  methods,  1,  4,  14,  20- 
21,  33-35 

Withdrawing  motion,  29 


